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14 railroads bring freight to Peoria from all parts of 
the United States. It is destined for every other corner 


of the country. 


Peoria is the Gateway. It is the duty of the P. & P. U., at 
Peoria, to see that the freight gets into the proper hands for 


the continuation of its journey—and as quickly as possible. 


For that purpose it is planned and equipped. 


Fast interchange over the rails of the P. & P. U. means 
better satisfied customers for you because P. & P. U. Service 


does mean less time in transit. 


Ship Via Peoria 
and P. & P. U. Ry. 


PEORIA and PEKIN UNION RY. 


For information write: E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
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Put Your Business 


onthe ERIE to put 


More Business on Your Books 


In these changing times there is a constant shift of markets, 
labor supply, sources of materials. Your profit depends very 
largely on your location in relation to all three. 

Busy with business, you cannot be expected to keep up with the 
shift and trend, but Erie Railroad does it for you. We have a 
department constantly studying, charting, analyzing the changes 
in American markets. We can tell you where your particular 
business should be located to get the most favorable relation- 
ship between supply of material and place of your greatest sale. 
We can tell you about labor supplies, real estate values, avail- 
able buildings. In a word, Erie can help you find the exact spot 
at which you can do business at the greatest possible profit. 
There is no charge for this service. To find out mote of how it 


can serve you, write the Industrial Commissioner, Erie Rail- 


road, Cleveland. 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





MORE ST. LOUIS CONSISTENCY 


W° quote from an editorial in the St. Louis Globe 


Democrat, April 30, 1954: 


If there is a concerted effort to cripple the barge line, there 
should be a concerted effort just as strong and determined for 
its preservation. The sacrifices in a financial, and in many other 
directions, that have brought river navigation to its present stage 
have been too heavy to be forfeited in a time of confusion, in 

hich confused ideas and aims and activities are included. If 
fighting is still necessary the Valley should be prepared to fight. 


That was about the government barge line, in which 
some St. Louis newspapers and business men have a mis 
laken selfish interest. But the same newspaper, in an edi- 
torial November 20, 1934, speaking of President Roose 
vells Tennessee Valley project, in which St, Louis has no 
Selfish stake, says: 


Whether it is to be at all serviceable as a “yardstick” will 
end upon whether it is to be required to operate under con- 
ns of costs fairly comparable with the costs which private 
ties are compelled to carry. It will prove nothing at all as 

fustuess of private rates if it is not so required to operate. 


November 24, 1934 





Number 21 





Most of the claims of the cheaper power provided by publicly 
owned plants are based upon special privileges which such plants 
are permitted to enjoy, for which privileges the taxpayers pa) 
in one way or another. 

Selfishness certainly does make a difference in some 


people’s views as to what is best for the country. 


WORK OF THE TRAFFIC LEAGUE 
NHE outstanding accomplishment of the National In 
dustrial Traffic League at its annual meeting last 
week was the straightening out of its position on federal 
regulation of highway transportation. It is to be com 
mended for that as well as for the soundness of the stand 
now taken, As was pointed out in this column in our 
issue of October 6, the position of the League with respect 
to this matter was becoming more and more confused. 
The executive committee, the highway transportation 
committee, and the members of the League by their action 
recognized that situation and met it in straightforward 
fashion. 

Without going into details, the position of the League, 
it may be fairly stated, had been one of opposition to 
effective federal regulation of highway transportation by 
truck. It was agreed at its meeting last week that the 
League had never favored regulation of rates and charges 
of trucks under the Commission. In the last year, how 
ever, sentiment among League members had shifted to 
ward a definite declaration in favor of regulation and 
this sentiment crystallized in the formal action last week 
approving regulation—-which makes it nearly unanimous, 

The League—by a close vote, it is true—now stands 
committed to “reasonable and logical regulation of high 
way transportation for hire, both as to rates and serv 
ices.” In approving a number of principles it hoids should 
be incorporated in any regulatory legislation approved 
by Congress and the President, it has indicated what it 
feels should be the scope of such legislation. The League 
rejected the recommendation of its highway transporta 
tion committee that a separate commission be created for 
the regulation of highway carriers and adopted the ree 
ommendation of its executive committee for regulation 
through a specially formed division of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission. 

In deciding in favor of federal regulation of highway 
transportation, the executive committee of the League 
logically withdrew its recommendation of September 25, 
1934—-which had added to the confusion as to the posi 
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tion of the League—in effect, that enactment of regula- 
tion legislation should be deferred until further expe- 
rience under the trucking code. This was meeting the 
issue squarely. Regulation of trucking within the indus- 
try under the code is not regulation in the public inter- 
est such as that to which the railroads are subjected, and 
the League has now recognized that fact. 

Likewise, the League, in accord with clear and logical 
treatment of the subject, voted to withdraw from the Na- 
tional Highway Users’ Conference. Decision to become 
associated with the conference was made at the 1933 an- 
nual meeting of the League. Developments since then had 
convinced members that the League properly should not 
be identified with the conference. Whatever may be said 
about the conference being a forum for the exchange of 
views on highway transportation, and of the conference 
not committing those associated with it for or against 
regulation, the fact is that bulletins issued by the con- 
ference have been “anti-regulation” and association of 
the name of the League and members thereof with the con- 
ference certainly led readers of the bulletins to the as 
sumption that the League was in accord with the views 
stated. And when officials of the conference call on the 
President of the United States, submit a statement, the 
effect of which is to oppose federal regulation, and in con- 
nection therewith issue a statement to the press that a 
committee representing the conference called on the Presi- 
dent to urge him to oppose “additional federal regula- 
tion” of interstate motor transport, as they did October 
17, 1934, we think it a bit childish to argue that the con- 
ference is simply a forum for the exchange of views on 
highway transportation. 

Though the League made clear its position on high- 
way transport regulation, viewing its action as a whole, 
it was not consistent in its decision to oppose inland 
waterway regulation. If highway transportation should 
be regulated, as now favored by the League, there is no 
logical reason why waterway transportation should not 
be likewise regulated. In fact, the problem of regulation 
of carriers on the inland waterways is much simpler than 
that of regulation of motor transport. The water carriers 
should be regulated “both as to rates and services” in 
equal measure with the highway carriers, with such ad- 
justments as are necessary because of the nature of the 
business. It is to be regretted that a declaration favor- 
ing regulation was not approved to the end that the 
League might be in a position now to take part affirma- 
tively in the formulation of regulatory legislation at the 
coming session of Congress. Such regulation, in our opin 
ion, is coming. 

The League is to be commended for its declaration, 
not only against government ownership or operation of 
the railroads, but also against “any legislation or govern- 
mental plan which contemplates the appointment or crea- 
tion of government employes or representatives upon the 
managing boards or boards of directors of railroad com- 
panies,” and, further, its declaration, in connection with 
comment on the new American Association of Railroads, 
against that organization or any other organization of 
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transportation agencies being clothed by legislatioy 
“with any advisory or other governmental powers” to the 
end that the organization or organizations would haye 


, 


“some official or quasi-official status.” The chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in commenting 
on the new railroad association, recently suggested tha; 
the government should have representation on the board 
of the association. The point in this connection is tha; 
the country either should have private ownership and op 
eration of the railroads, subject to proper regulation by 
the federal government, or it should have government 
ownership and operation. Responsibility for management 
under private ownership should be left indisputably to 
the carriers. 

Another important declaration approved by the 
League was that in opposition to “any proposal to create 
a permanent executive office in the federal government, 
either as a cabinet position or otherwise, with supervisory 
authority over the agencies of transportation engaged in 
We take it that this 
records the League as being opposed to a permanent co 
ordinator of transportation who would be clothed with 
“supervisory authority over the agencies of transporta 


interstate and foreign commerce.” 


tion engaged in interstate and foreign commerce,” as well 
as against a cabinet position. 

The League’s declaration in favor of a subsidy for 
the American merchant marine lines it up with what ap 
pears to be the controlling opinion of the day on that sub 
ject. President Roosevelt is on record as favoring a sub 
sidy, and so is Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, 
who is the administrator of the shipping laws. The ques 
tion now is, what revision shall be made of the present 
subsidy law? If there is to be continuation of a subsidy, 
it should, of course, be on a practical, efficient basis, with 
the people getting commensurate value for the money 
taken from them for that purpose. 

A new note in the subsidy field was sounded by Ed 
ward 8S. DePass in his appeal to the League to go on 
record in favor of a subsidy for the railroads. Mr. 
DePass, we think, makes a logical argument from his 
premises. There is certainly much to be said in favor of 
a subsidy for the railroads, to equalize conditions with 
their competitors, as against government ownership and 
operation. We are in danger, however, it seems to us, it 
this as in other matters, of accepting present conditions 
as permanent and then striving to meet them by artificial 
devices, instead of endeavoring to remedy the situation 
by removing the abuses, thus piling confusion on con- 
fusion. In the railroad situation, it seems to us, the first 
thing to do is to remove the unfair competition to which 
the railroads are subject—to give them a square deal— 
instead of inaugurating a “new deal” as a substitute for 
a “square deal” by giving them a subsidy with which to 
meet subsidy. Of course, if it could be assumed that the 
unfair competition was to be a permanent policy of gov- 
ernment, or if, with it removed, the railroads were still 
unable to function, then there would be ample argumen' 
for railroad subsidy—for the country needs its rail trans 
portation service, maintained in full force and vigor. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Even as nearly, if not every, other man 
whose name is spelled with an “‘o” before a 
final “ch,” Homer Hoch, chairman of the 
Kansas commission and former member of 
Congress, has had trouble in getting his 
name proounced as he knows his ancestors 
pronounced it, At the annual dinner of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utility Commissioners he told about the ways 
in which his name had been pronounced within his hearing, 
including “hosh,” “hock,” and “hoke.” 

It was not, however, until the day Kansas refused to go wet 
that his bowl of misery was filled to overflowing. 

“And that day they called me Hootch,” said the amiable 
Homer 


Sorrow’s Crown 
of Sorrows for 


Homer Hoch 


Addressing a convention of 
petroleum men at Dallas, Tex., re- 
cently, Secretary Ickes, of the In- 
terior Department, said he had no 
doubt that, facing him in that audi- 
ence, were men who readily joined 
n the general acclaim of business men generally that private 
industry, no matter how badly managed, was better managed 
than it would be by government. 

“If private initiative is so wonderful and so self-sufficient,” 
said Ickes, “how did it happen that the oil industry got into 
such a mess and why did it ever think of appealing to the gov- 
ernment for help?” 

Before that, Mr. Ickes had said there was ruinous competi- 
tion and that state laws and local gentlemen’s agreements had 
been openly flouted, with the result that oil was being illegally 
produced, in excess of market demand. 

It might be suggested that, were Mr. Ickes a deep and under- 
standing student of business in the United States, he would know 
the answer to his jeering questions and, perhaps, sneering declara- 
tion about the violation of gentlemen’s agreements. Were he 
an understanding student of business history he would know that 
ust about the time he was being born, 1874, business men tried 
to put a stop to ruinous competition by agreements, generally 
called restraints of trade; that when he was about sixteen years 
old Congress enacted the Sherman anti-trust law which made 
unlawful all restraints of trade, instead of only those that were 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial and 
unduly preferential. 

Such an anti-trust law would have been protection from 
tyrannical administration of agreements intended to keep out 
cut-throat competition. But politicians found political profit in 
denouncing trusts and malefactors of great wealth. Theodore 
Roosevelt showed that he had statesmanlike qualities, instead 
of only politician qualities, by suggesting that there were good 
and bad trusts. But he did not make a fight for the establish- 
ment of that proposition, But the ordinary public man, even 
when he knew that Theodore Roosevelt was right as to there 
being good and evil trusts, also knew that, so long as the average 
man was densely ignorant, he would obtain greater poltical profit 
by denouncing all trusts than by undertaking to separate the 
good from the bad with a view to protecting the good. 

When the Supreme Court of the United States, by implica- 
tion, said the anti-trust law had to be construed in the light of 
the rule of reason, the wrath of the ignorant publicists and 
public men fell on its head so violently that what it said there- 
after on that point was of little or no help. 

Business has been hog-tied by the anti-trust statutes and 
court-declared law. It has not been able to do anything to 
Prevent cut-throat competition without having blatant govern- 
ment lawyers set out in a howling pack to punish it for daring 
‘o restrain trade a bit by making agreements to prevent cut- 
throat competition. 

One of the elements of strength of the NRA, it is believed, 
is the hope of business men that, by means of codes, they will 
be able to curb harmful competition. In the eyes of a good 
many, the NRA codes are but a broken reed on which to lean. 
Congress could improve the situation immensely by rewriting 
the anti-trust law, so as to make unlawful only unreasonable 
restraints of competition. But it will not. So uninformed is the 


One Reason Why 
Industry and Business 


Are in a Mess 
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general run of voters that a vast majority, probably, would vote 
against any member of Congress who dared be honest by saying 
that only unreasonable restraints should be forbidden. Dema- 
gogic competitors of the honest congressmen would win the elec- 
tion, so what profit, at this time, would there be in a member of 
Congress being mentally honest on that point? 


A year ago or more there was talk about 





Commission possible radical reorganization of the Com- 
: . mission or attaching it to some executive 

Reorganization = 
3 - department. Some men seemed then to be- 


Talk lieve that something was to be accomplished 

by reducing the number of commissioners or 
attaching the body to an executive department. The Shipping 
Board was made a bureau in the Commerce Department, but 
the Commission was not disturbed. 

However, perhaps because somebody found a newspaper clip- 
ping a year or more old, there has been a revival, without any 
known reason for it, of talk about a drastic reorganization of 
the Commission. In view of the position taken by Chairman Ray- 
burn, of the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, in his speech to the state commissions (see Traffic World, 
November 17, p. 850) and the address of Coordinator Eastman 
to the National Industrial Traffic League (same issue, p. 845), 
the revived talk seems ridiculous, for this reason: 

It is assumed that President Roosevelt would pay attention 
to such men as Chairman Rayburn and Coordinator Eastman, 
whose utterances could hardly be construed as even remotely 
favoring material reorganization. On the contrary, the only 
reorganization they think of as being within the realm of reason- 
ableness would be to have the Commission take on more duties 
with such reorganization as necessary to meet the resulting 
situation. 

It is further assumed that, if the President had any ideas 
on the subject, he would have said something to some interested 
person about them. If he has any, he has not expressed them 
to persons that, presumably, would be taken into the chief execu- 
tive’s confidence to the extent of a few words, at least. 





Andrew R. McDonald, president of the 
N. A. R. U. C., like many another father, is 
so fond of daughter that she can toll him 
along even to an art exhibit while she tells 
him what the pictures are all about, even to 
the extent of making him forget how great 
and wonderful he is. Recently daughter did that very thing to 
father at the now defunct Century of Progress Exposition. Father 
snorted, as fathers will, and asked sarcastic questions as to 
whether daughter really thought such and such a thing was art. 

“I suppose you'll ask me to believe that that walrus in front 
of us is art?” observed father when they passed into a dimly 
lighted nook. 

“Shsh! father,” said daughter, “that’s a mirror.” 


And Who Was 
the Walrus 
McDonald Saw? 


President Roosevelt made a speech last 
Sunday, using the people of Tupelo, Miss., 
as a text, because they were the first to 
get “cheap” electricity from the Muscle 
Shoals project being carried on by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, a government 
corporation that, in time, may grow into a unit in a corporate 
state such as Italy, if Tupelo’s example grows as President 
Roosevelt suggested. 

Tupelo, made nationally famous while that wit, “Private” 
John Allen, was a member of Congress, has a municipal electric 
plant. Its electricity was so expensive or unsatisfactory that, 
according to the President, the town used only 41,000 kilowatts 
in a given time, not defined by President Roosevelt, while, since 
Tupelo began buying power from the federal government, it has 
increased its buying to 89,000 kilowatts in a like period. 

President Roosevelt told Tupeloans that “what you are doing 
here is going to be copied in every state in the Union before 
we get through.” 

The rates now paid in Tupelo are said to be well below 
those charged by the municipal plant. The lower rates have in- 
creased consumption. According to the Washington Evening 
Star, the government has been putting on a sales effort in Tupelo 
so as to get across the idea of a wider use of electricity. The 
selling was done by the TVA and its subsidiary, the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority. By the end of September the sales 
efforts of the government increased the number of consumers by 
64, the previous consumers having numbered 1,305. 

Tupelo is better lighted than it was when the city’s plant 
was furnishing electricity. The federal government recently put 
out a statement in which that is proved by the fact that a clerk 
in a store testified that before the TVA electricity got into 
Tupelo “you couldn’t tell the difference between a blue and a 
black shoe in our shoe department; often we had to ask our 


Fine for Tupelo 
but a Fine for 
Other Americans 
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customers to step to the door to see the color of the shoe they 
were buying. Now,” according to the United States government, 
“ijn that shoe department you know when it is blue.” 

Inasmuch as not the whole cost of the things done by the 
TVA is charged against the power produced by it, some being 
charged to the navigation that may be afforded by dams; inas- 
much as a municipality does not bear all the expenses borne by a 
private corporation, it may be suggested that, while low price 
electricity is fine for Tupelo, it constitutes a fine for the rest of 
the people of the United States, some of whose taxes must be 
used to support the TVA project.—A. E. H. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The Commission’s statistics on operating revenues and ex- 
penses of Class I railroads for September and the nine months 
ended with September, 1934 and 1933, compiled from railroad 
reports by its Bureau of Statistics, follow: 


September 
1934 1933 
Average number of miles operated 238,979 240,558 
Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
Mail 
Express ; 
All other transportation 
Incidental “a “4 
Joint facility—Cr. 
Joint facility—Dr 


192,091 


607,154* 


235,445,912 
32,013,888 
7,291,126 
4,285,422 
6,440,135 
6,133,507 
715,659 
166,810 
Railway 5,510,716 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures. $ 
Maintenance of equipmentt. ,507,566 
Traffic savee « 386,247 
“TEMMMDOFtATION: 6.562000 ‘ 653,584 
Miscellaneous operations 2,357,024 
General 5,683,935§ 
Transportation 289,220 


operating revenues 292,158,839 


,501,217 31,603,107 
54,199,249 
7,066,608 
92,711,056 
2,208,156 
for investment—C 226,333 


Railway operating expenses wd : 199,434,708 

Net revenue from railway operations . ge ‘ 92,724,138 
Railway tax accruals 19,939,479 22,066,461 
Uncollectible railway 69,409 103,932 
51,701,4 
7,606,5 

3,074,4 

Net railway operating income ..$ 41,020,485 

Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 73.97 


revenues 


income 
balance 
balance 


Railway operating 
Equipment rents—Dr. 
Joint facility rent—Dr 


75 70,553,738 
35 $ 6,846,012 
5 3,098,844 


) 
ye 


60,608,882 
68.26 


tincludes: 
Depreciation : 25,398 
Retirements , 79,178 

*Includes $709,68 ar surcharge 

TIncludes $1,655,304 sleeping and parlor car surcharge 

§Includes accruals on account of pensions, as follows: Under Fed- 
eral Retirement Act, $3,463,400; under previously existing plan, $3,130,- 
406, but excludes persion accruals held in suspense and not charged 
to operating expenses. 

{Includes accruals on account of 
ing plan, $2,820,753. 


15,271,784 


1,430,816 


pensions, under previously exist 


Nine Months 
1934 1933 
Average number of miles operated . 239,252 241,065 
Revenues: 
Freight $1,986,691,466 ,851,689,847 
Passenger ..... ied 260,786,397* 245,222,7017 
Mail . aS Pe Re ees 66,588,524 67,199,263 
Express ‘ ee 39,984,852 32,852,806 
All other sacs 56,465,027 54,080,240 
Incidental 48,371,456 42,748,538 
Joint facility Serra ‘ 6,881,834 6,096,483 
Joint facility a 1,698,795 1,653,571 
Railway 2,464,070,761 2,298,236,307 
Iexpenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures.$ 279,658,834 $ 242,310,047 
Maintenance idnuaes 485,822,162 140,202,736 
Traffic ? 66,980,357 64,101,130 
Transportation . as 868,769,760 796,431,761 
Miscellaneous operations ve 20,103,045 7,286,523 
General oaths 117,154,116§ 107,591,280 
Transportation for investment—Cr 2, 2,041,314 


operating revenues 


Railway operating expenses ...$1,836,277, $1,665,882,1 
Net revenue from railway operations ..$ 627,793,: $ 632,354,1 
Railway tax accruals ...... oe 199.623.6 
Uncollectible railway 


6: 


, 
{ 
> 

; 


{ 
0: 
782,215 


tailway operating income 438,198,705 431,938,326 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 68,309,519 $ 63,215,918 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 27,279,344 27,264,613 
342,609,842 


74.52 


341,457,795 


72.49 


Net railway operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 


tincludes 
Depreciation 
Retirements . 
*Includes $7 surcharge. 
tIncludes $11,833,780 sleeping and parlor car surcharge 
§Includes accruals on account of pensions, as follows: Under Fed 
eral Retirement Act, $7,130,449; under previously existing plan, $26,- 
449,116, but excludes pension accruals held in suspense and not 
charged to operating expenses 
{Includes accruals on account of pensions, under previously exist- 
ing plan, $25,017,275. 


135,621,376 


10,628,768 
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COMMISSION VACANCIES 


The Trafic World Washington By 


-Adoption of the so-called lame duck amendment to thy 
Constitution of the United States means that 1935 will arriy. 
with a vacancy on the Commission, unless out of the ordinary 
things are done. Commissioner Farrell’s term will expire De. 
cember 3 Usually, when an expiration of that sort has come 
the vacancy has been allowed to continue, in so far as the work 
of the Commission has been concerned, until the President has 
sent a nomination to the Senate and until that body has acteg 
on the nomination. The vacancy has been allowed to continy 
because, until the adoption of the lame duck amendment, th 
Senate has been in session, though it might be in recess Deceyp. 
ber 31, for the holidays. Recess appointments cannot be mag 
while the Senate is in session. 

But this year the Senate will not 
missioner Farrell’s term expires unless President 
should do the wholly unexpected thing of calling the 
into extraordinary session some time before the end of 1934 
The session begins January 3. 

If President Roosevelt, in the matter of a 
Commissioner Farrell, follows the rule of merit, the commis. 
sioner will he reappointed, either as a recess selection betwee; 
December 31 and January 38, or a regular appointment will b 
sent to the Senate on or after January 3. Mr. Farrell ig recog 
nized as one of the hardest working men ever in public offic 
His experience as chief law officer of the Commission, for man 
years, equips him on the law side of cases before the Commis 
sion more abundantly than any of his colleagues. Commissioner 
Farrell, for years, has jokingly been referred to as one of th 
two Democrats in Vermont. Because he is a Democrat ther 
is no partisan reason for not reappointing him. 

Next year Commissioners Aitchison, a Republican, and 
Porter, a Democrat, will be in the situation in which Commis 
sioner Farrell now finds himself. In 1936, Commissioner East- 
man, an independent, and Commissioner Tate, a Republican, wil] 
come to the end of their terms. In 1937, the terms of Commis 
sioners Mahaffie and McManamy, both Democrats, will expire; 
in 1938, the Republicans Meyer and Lee will come to the end 
of their commissions; in 1939, Commissioner Miller, a Democrat 
and in 1940, Commissioner Splawn, also a Democrat, will be at 
the end of their first terms. If President Roosevelt is reelected 
in 1936, as practically every supporter claims he will be and 
as Many opponents fear he will be, all the men mentioned will 
be subject to his disposition, if they remain in office to the 
ends of their terms. 

With regard to vacancies occurring at times other thar 
the end of the year recess appointments have been made and 
the holders of such nominations have taken the oath and served 
until they have been confirmed and thereafter, or have gone 
out of office when the Senate has finally adjourned without 
acting on a recess appointment. Sometimes the Commission 
has appointed men who have failed of confirmation to act as 
“special examiners” at the salaries allowed commissioners and 
they have served until they have been confirmed or it has been 
shown that the Senate would not confirm their nominations 

President Roosevelt has not indicated what he has in mind 
to do about the Farrell vacancy. In that respect he is not un 
like many of his predecessors. They have frequently kept 
commissioners and those interested in a near-at-hand vacancy 
on tenter hooks until the last minute. 


be in session when Com 
Roosevelt 
Se nate 


Successor for 


STRAWBERRY REPARATION SUIT 

In equity No. E, 79-142, George Allison & Co., Inc., et al 
vs. United States and Interstate Commerce Commission, ship- 
pers who intervened in the Florida strawberry cases reported 
in 190 I. C. C. 520 and 197 I. C. C. 85, have asked the court to 
set aside the Commission’s findings and orders as to express 
rates and reparation on strawberry shipments from Florida 
to northern and eastern destinations. They ask the court to 
refer to a master the determination of damages sustained by 
them through the payment of rates alleged to have been in 
excess of reasonable. 

The subject matter has been in litigation either before the 
Commission or the courts for a long time. A division of the 
Commission found that the express rates were unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded 120 per cent of the freight rates on 
strawberries. Later the Commission reduced the basis to 1% 
per cent and denied reparation on shipment made before the 
division’s finding that the rates were unreasonable. 

SUSPENDED TARIFFS 

In I. and S. No. 4055, the Commission has suspended from 
November 18 until June 18 schedules in supplement No. 126 to 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis I. C. C. No, 8513. The 
suspended schedules propose to increase the rate on bituminous 
coal, in carloads, from the Danville, Ill., group to Joliet, IIL, and 
intermediate points from $1.35 to $1.55 a net ton. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





BANANA REPARATION 


N a report in No. 14859, Southern Produce Co, et al. vs. Deni- 
| | & Pacific Suburban et al., and the more than score of 
cases joined with it, the Commission disposed of the question 
of reparation on bananas shipped after September 25, 1922, and 
prior to May 21, 1932, In so doing it modified the findings in 
one or more of thirteen prior reports, 

Column 50 rates prescribed in the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, constitute the general basis of reparation 
and not the column 45 rates established on bananas on May 31, 
1932. The other cases joined with the title complaint are: 

No. 14859 (Sub No. 1), Paris Grocer Co. vs. Houston & Texas 
Central et al.; No. 15783, Moore Grocery Co, et al. vs. Texas & 
Pacific et al.; No. 15887, Brown Produce Co, et al. vs. Alabama 
& Vicksburg et al.; No. 15887 (Sub No. 1), Bartlett Produce Co. 
et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al.; No, 16498, Hark- 
rider-Keith-Cooke Co. et al. vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
Antonio et al.; No. 17230, Sames, Moore & Co. et al. vs. Denison 
& Pacific Suburban et al.; No. 17230 (Sub No 1), Texas Produce 
Co. vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio et al.; No. 17230 
(Sub No. 2), Amis Brothers Co., Inc., vs. Alabama & Vicksburg 
et al.; No. 17230 (Sub No. 3), Schenecker Product Co. et al. vs. 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western et al.; No. 17628, Jacksonville 
Produce Co. vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western et al.; No. 
18579, J. E. Bryant Co. vs. Fort Worth & Denver City et al.; 
No. 18579 (Sub No. 1), A. G. Winn Produce Co. et al. vs. Texas 
& Pacific et al.; No. 19058, A. J. Thompson Produce Co. et al. vs. 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western et al.; No. 19112, Kansas City 
Produce Co. et al. vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio et al.; 
No. 19347, Pruitt Commission Co. et al. vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western et al.; No. 19511, Home Star Produce Co. et al, vs. 
Texas & Pacific et al.; No, 19954, Gugenheim-Goldsmith et al. 
s. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf et al.; No. 20212, Desel-Boettcher 
Co. et al. vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio et al.; No. 
20212 (Sub No. 1), Alexander Marketing Co, et al. vs. Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western et al.; No. 21484, Draper-Ross Pro- 
duce Co. vs. Fort Worth & Denver City et al.; No, 22406, C. J. 
Baldwin Produce Co., Inc., et al. vs. Texas & New Orleans et al.; 
No. 22591, Packer Produce Mercantile Agency et al. vs. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe et al.; No. 22749, Schenecker Produce 
Co. vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western et al.; No. 23238, Jackson- 
ville Produce Co. vs. International-Great Northern et al.; No. 
23238 (Sub No. 1), Moore Grocery Co. vs. Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe et al.; No. 23238 (Sub No. 2), Gugenheim-Goldsmith Co. 
et al. vs. International-Great Northern; No, 23765, B. W. Ran- 
dolph, Ine., vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe et al.; No. 23765 (Sub 
No. 1), Fort Worth Wholesale Grocer-Produce Co. et al. vs. Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe et al.; No. 24409, Carroll-Brough & Robin- 
son et al. vs, Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf et al.; No. 24409 (Sub 
No. 1), Nash Finch Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf et al.; 
ind No, 25899, El Paso Freight Bureau et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company et al. 

These cases had their inception in Dawson Produce Co. vs. 
4. & V., 101 I. C. C. 196. The first complaint was filed on Sep- 
ember 25, 1922. Another inceptive case was Gugenheim-Gold- 
smith Co. vs, G, H. & S. A., 113 I. C. C. 459, ultimately joined with 
the Dawson case. Orders in the Dawson and Gugenheim cases 
ecame effective September 10, 1926. 

Collectively, all the cases reviewed in this report, which was 
on further consideration, reparation being the issue, involved the 
rates On bananas from Gulf ports and the Mexican border to a 
large part of the southwest. In the former reports the Commis- 
Sion found the rates unreasonable and prescribed column 45 
rates, which are now in effect, and awarded reparation. Only 
the reasonableness of the rates in the past and reparation were 
considered in this report. In some cases reparation was denied, 
resulting in inconsistencies between the reports of the two divi- 
sions that handled them. 

In this report the Commission reviewed many of the former 
Cases and discussed the applicability of the principle laid down 
in the Arizona Grocery Case, 284 U. S. 370. With Commissioner 
Farrell noting a dissent, the Commission, in disposing of these 
cases, said: 





pon further consideration, we are of the opinion and find that 
rates assailed in these cases as applied to shipments on and after 
ember 25, 1922, and prior to May 31, 1932, were unreasonable to 
extent that they excéeded the following bases: 
From New Orleans, La., and subports taking the same rates 
pointy ia the Texas common-point group, as it existed when the 





shipments moved, to the extent they exceeded 97.5 cents per 100 
pounds; 

2. From New Orleans and subports taking the same rates to 
points in Oklahoma and Arkansas City, Kan., to the extent they 
exceeded the rates prescribed for the period on and after July 1, 
1922, in Dawson Produce Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co., 101 LC, C. 196 
and to the extent the rates to Hugo and Ponca City, Okla., exceeded 
97.5 cents and $1.085, respectively; 

3. From Gulfport, Miss., to the destinations referred to in the 
last two preceding paragraphs to the extent they exceeded the rates 
specified in«such paragraphs from New Orleans plus 4 cents; 

4. From and to al) of the other points in issue to the extent that 
they exceed the column 50 rates from and to the same points pre 
scribed in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C, 203 

Our previous findings are modified in accordance with the fore- 
going, but not otherwise Where the points of origin and destination 
are both in Texas, our findings apply only to import traffi 


Former reports are 165 I. C. C. 423, 168 I. C. C. 302, 168 I. C. C 
7, tee ko. Cy. ee ee LD eC. Boe wee & CO. CC. Oe, cee 8 CC, CC 
265, 185 I. C. es. 16 5.C. Cc. We, it. Cc. Cc 368, 198 L C: C. 9el 


c 
396 1.¢C. Cc. 117, and 198 1. C. C. 878 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 


Increases in the long haul rates and some reductions in the 
rates on short hauls have been made by the Commission in a 
long sixth supplemental report in No. 17000, part 2, western 
trunk line class rates, written by Commissioner McManamy, ef- 
fective March 20, 1935. The net effect is expected to be an 
increase in the revenue of the carriers. How much the increase 
will be has not been estimated. What is believed to be a good 
guess is that it will be between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 a year. 

Without changing zone boundaries, the Commission has pre- 
scribed new scales that are expected to bring about more rev 
enue on long hauls and decrease it on short haul traffic if the 
volume is not materially increased. Reductions in short hauls 
are expected to give the railroads a better position in their 
competition with trucks. The only change in anything connected 
with the names of the zones is the change of sub-zone III to 
zone IV. That newly named zone takes rates 115 per cent of 
the zone III rates. 

One of the very important changes made by the Commission, 
if not the only one aside from the grant of higher rates on the 
longer hauls, which is in accordance with the desire of the rail- 
roads, is the adoption generally of the principle of destination 
classification instead of origin classification. Of course the clas- 
sification question does not arise except in connection with inter- 
territorial traffic. At present all traffic from east of Illinois takes 
western classification. Under the new scheme official classifica- 
tion will apply in both directions between official classification» 
territory east of Illinois and the near northwest, that is, on and 
east of the Duluth-Twin Cities-Mississippi line, displacing western 
classification. 

For the purpose of indicating the nature of the revision the 
new scale to be used in zone III may be used. That zone covers 
the western part of the Dakotas, western Nebraska and Kansas 
and the eastern part of Colorado, which is the western part of 
western trunk line territory. The new scale is the same as the 
present scale, prescribed by the Commission in an earlier report 
and made effective by the railroads on December 3, 1931, up to 
230 miles. Beyond that point the new scale rises so that the 
first class rate is 2 cents higher than at present at 300 miles; 
4 cents higher at 400 miles; 7 cents higher at 500 miles; 12 cents 
higher at 700 miles; 20 cents higher at 1,000 miles; and 33 cents 
higher at 1,500 miles. 

Treating the new zone III scale as 100 per cent, the new 
zone | scale is 80 per cent of it while the present scale is 83 per 
cent; the new zone II scale is 91 per cent of the new zone III 
scale while the present scale is 93 per cent. As before said, zone 
IV is 115 per cent of zone III, 

While the zone III scale has been used as the basing point 
for purposes of comparison, the scale for use in zone I is the 
important one in the sense that in that zone the traffic volume 
is the greatest. The new scale for that zone is the same as 
the present scale for 500 miles but beyond that point the rates 
are higher. 

The new zone II scale is the same as or lower than the 
present scale up to 380 miles while beyond it is higher. 

Aggregating the rates for all distance blocks the new zone 
I scale is 112.2 per cent of the eastern class rate scale up to 100 
miles; up to 200 miles it is 115.2 per cent of that eastern scale 
and up to 500 miles it is 119.8 per cent. The present relatienships 
of the western scale to the eastern scale for the distances men- 
tioned in the preceding sentence are 114.9 per cent, 115.6 per 
cent and 122.9 per cent. 
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The new scales are shown in an appendix, U, not herein motor-truck competition. Many such rates have also been establisheg 
reproduced but hereinbefore described in general terms, differen- 0", '"t™astate traffic, thereby reducing the general level of intrastay, 
. , . . . , - rates described in a previous section of this report 
tials being shown in the scale tables in four columns to the right 
of the rate columns. This report, as did the original, prescribes hundreds of key 

The chief conclusion of the Commission upon which the rates to and from points in western territory and points in othe, 
report is based is that the respondent railroads have sustained territories. The fourth section relief granted in the oy; 
their claims for need of increased revenues, and that the in- report is continued by this report. 
creased revenues yielded by the readjustment under review are The Commission stated its conclusions and then made find 
less than anticipated, due to causes indicated in the report, and ings in consonance therewith. Its conclusion as to the change 
less than may reasonably be expected from the class traffic. The in the method of making rates for more than 500 miles are thy 
prior reports in this case, to which many references are made findings following: 
in this supplemental report, are:.164 I. C. C. 1; 173 I. GC. C. 637; 

178 I. C. C. 619; 181 I. C. C. 301; 196 I. C. C. 474, and 197 I. C., Construction of class-rate scales.—In the original report w: 
Cc 7 . sidered different plans for the construction of scales The cost 
des ie P % ae reasonable-profit basis, then advanced by several parties, wa 
At the time the first report, prescribing scales that are to carded None attempted on this reopening to produce the c 
be displayed, was made public, the Commission gave out a_ transporting class-rate or i t f tl t 
‘ags ice expressing . lief ‘ i . ww ‘Yates Tara Respondents propose a sharp departure from the customary | 
press notice expressing the belief that if the new rates wert for constructing rate scales followed in the original report TI 
applied interstate and intrastate they would bring in an in- eek no change in the scales for 500 miles and less, but beyond th. 
crease in revenue of between ten and twelve millions a year. pregese vg “gy oy in me 7 of ode naga Dg 100 | ’ 
at enc inerenagen i » fire raar after » AW rates In the zone III scale, for example, the progression would be at the 
Instead, the increases, in the first year after the new rates of 30 cents per 100 miles from 500 to S00 miles, and 24 cents beyor 


were in effect, was less than $3,000,000. The Commission said whereas the progression from 200 to 500 miles would remain only 
that if the new rates had been put into full effect the increase or 20 cents. In other words, the spreads in their scale for the 


, ave , . ‘ F “anver on hes miles immediately below and above 500 miles would be 59 and 
would have been more than $4,500,000. Moreover, the Commis-  conts, respectively. Under the customary plan any change in the pr 


sion pointed out, the volume of traffic in 1932 was much less gression is downward, that in the scale originally prescribed be 
than that which formed the basis of the Commission’s estimate 1% or 20 cents from 200 to 700 miles, and 14 or 15 cents beyond 
in an . 4 1930 whe its first re t ea ad In justification respondents’ traffic officials testified to the eff: 
which was made in 1930 when its first report was made. that the present scales below 500 miles afford reasonable rates 
As to motor truck competition, the Commission pointed out though | must often a ~ rates in order ° compete wit 
arnr Prov ‘. soaring i irata . . wees motor trucks; however, @or hauls ionger Min 080 miles truck con 
that the record on further hearing indicated that the develop- petition is not so prevalent, so that they can safely increase th 
ment of truck operation had increased at a “constantly accelerat- rates and still hold the traffic to the rails. They vigorously conter 
ing pace” and that motor truck competition was now one of that we may not give any consideration to truck competition in di 
. os : ifficul hases > the rate aki “ol ciding upon reasonable rail rates. They claim that this is a matt 
the most important and dif icult phases of the Trate-ma ing prob- within the domain of respondents’ managerial discretion after wi 
lem in western trunk line territory. In one of the tables in the have exercised our function of prescribing maximum reasonable rat 
report it was shown that in the eight states of western trunk fer rail transportation. In this connection reference is repeated 
: YRS tote Ray an , 129 79¢ iles hic} : ads made to the expression at page 185 of the original report that “unde 
line territory there were now 13,739 miles of lgh-type roac 3 present conditions, motor truck competition is primarily the railroads 
and 112,059 miles of low-type but still good-surface roads, while problem, and they apparently so regard it; but conditions have 


the rail mileage was 58,667 changed vastly in this fleld since the original record closed in Ma 
f ’ . 192s 
The Commission said that there were many organized com- Respondents’ position is untenable. Truck operations merely pre 


-arriar nnekinge oc aniee rating . y , pri. sent another element to be given consideration and due weight 
mon carrier trucking companies operating throughout the terri arriving at appropriate distance scales, While this element enters 
tory. By far, it said, the greater part of truck transportation in some degree the deliberations upon scale construction, its greatest 
appeared to be furnished by private and contract carriers. For force is, of course, upon the measure of the scales. 
baba kde sat : Q29 — rane regtatara ‘ : ry We think that the scale construction propose Vy respondents 
example, it said, in 1932 there were registered in Minnesota unsound. Undoubtedly the abnormal “boost” they propose in thelr 
121,887 trucks and trailers, of which only 278 were operated as _ scales from 500 to 800 miles and somewhat less marked beyond, woul 
commen carriers under permits from the state commission. cause be nue eons because of poetmer ght beng — trucks; 

+ a lan , — titi - » Pray - gamble rate relations between points above an¢ velow 500 miles would 
On the subject of motor competition the report further said: seriously disrupted. The latter consequence would be especially s 

ae vere in this case because the distances between the most importa 
Although the record does not contain complete information as to points within zone I and Illinois territory fall within 500 miles a 
the volume of traffic moving by truck in western trunk-line territory would be unaffected, whereas those at greater distances and compet 
it does indicate clearly that it is very great and is increasing. Com ing with the former would suffer substantial rate increases 
mon-carrier trucks in Minnesota which, as above indicated, are a We believe that we should adhere to the customary plan of rat 
very small part of the tota] number, handled 132,141 tons in_ 1928; scale construction, altered only to fit the conditions developed « 
191,645 tons in 1929; 213,718 tons in 9130; and 192,274 tons in 1931, In this record so far as practicable. Foremost among those conditior 
1932 a study of intrastate traffic was made by the North Dakota are the susceptibility of class-rate traffic to movement by truck, 
Commission for the purpose of ascertaining the relative use of rail the enormous diversion to trucks which has already taken place, TI 
roads and highways in that state. It covered 9 different lines of in suggests scale construction relatively low for the shorter distances 
er pid ap —— groceries, warehousing and distributing, and relatively high for the longer distances. However, we are i! 
and machinery and Implements. ‘sssed b 1s lents’ arg ant that if he ates for the short 
presse y respondents argumen iat if the rates I 1e shor 
ah ty on distances are reduced in recognition of the effects of truck oper: 

The report said it was difficult to make any general state- tions, which seem to concern chiefly the less-carload and the higher 
ment setting forth the rates paid for truck transportation or  srade we traffic, — — wing ae gg nh eager 

, : P , - : : ; 1s 0 : “r-grade ‘avy-loading, carlo ri > whi 
comparing them with rail rates. When published, it said, they » [j\iy"to continue moving by rail. The latter. because of its natur 
were not adhered to and might be changed without notice. put particularly because the rates thereon represent small percentages 
Broadly speaking, it said, it might be said that truck rates on of — Class : ong 1s ~~ sagged Rp oe Ne or ind 

i Rete y » Measae > OQualea — nea x naa F cated, respondents have reduced very widely thelr short-haul rates or 
the first four classe s of freight were usually lower than the traffic of the character first above described in order to compete with 
corresponding rail rates. Sometimes, the Commission said, they trucks. These considerations lead to the conclusion that the scales 
were the same as the rail rates, in which the pick-up and de- for the shorter distances should be modified only to the extent neces 
livery wvice ¢: ther adv: ilies ‘uck eee reer sary to reflect the changes herein required in the present relations 
ivery service and other advantages of truck transportation {4 other scales of the rate levels for zones I, I], and IV. We thinl 


were apparently relied upon to obtain traffic. The Commission that the record justifies some increases in the scales for the longer 

pointed out that in order to check the inroads of the trucks, ‘stances, but not to the figures proposed by respondents 

and, if possible, to regain some part of the traffic, the railroads Findings 

had, since December 3, 1931, reduced many of the rates then ; , , : 
stablisl adde hi ; . a i anaes é We find that, upon consideration of the entire record in these 

established. It added that the most general change Was made proceedings, the following modifications of the prior findings are war! 


by the establishment of ratings applying with a few exceptions ranted: — ae 
to “freight, al inds. straig Tr ixe -arloads.” | . Pe Finding 2, revised.—We find that, in publishing tariffs containing 
f ght, all ki , Straight or mixed carloads More along tables of class rates in compliance with the findings in these pr 


that same general line follows: ceedings, respondents shall embrace scales of rates bearing the f 
lowing percentage relations to the class 1 rates prescribed hereir 
In the western part of western trunk-line territory less-carload 100 92.5 85 77.5 70 65 60 55 50 45 40 37.5 35 32.5 30 27.5 25 22 
commodity rates have been established on “groceries and general store 17.5 16 14.5 13 
supplies,"”’ which term includes a large number of articles in the first- and that of the above-stated percentages the following shall be used 
four classes in western classification. These rates are not subject to in determining reasonable maximum rates for the classes heretofort 
any specified minima They are usually lower than the correspond- existing, according as rates are governed by western or official class! 
ing class 4 rates and are frequently from 40 to 45 per cent of class 1 fication, or respective exceptions thereto 
Reductions in rates on certain articles have been effected by Western classification or exceptions 
means of classification exceptions applying generally in western trunk | 2 3 H 5 y Db 
line territory Canned goods, in carloads, for example, rated in Percentages 100 85 70 5d 37.5 32.£ 30 22.5 
western classification class 5 or column 87.5, and given column 35 Official classification or exceptions 
in the original report, Were reduced to column 27.5; soap, in car- 1 2 R-25 3 R-26 4 5 b 
loads, was reduced from column 35 in the original report to column Percentages ‘ .100 85 70 70 55 50 35 7 
22.5; and confectionery, in less-carloads, from class 2 or column 85 Finding 5, modified.—We find that the name of subzone III, ¢ 
to column 70. bracing stations in Wyoming on railroads extending southeast from 
In addition to such widespread reductions a large number of Sheridan and Casper, except in the Cheyenne corner of the state, 
commodity rates have been established to meet the competition of should be changed to zone IV for the purpose of determining max 
the trucks between certain points or on particular traffic Although mum reasonable rates to and from that zone 
the exact figures are not obtainable, the evidence establishes that a Finding 6, revised.—We find that the maximum reasonable cl 
very substantial proportion of the traffic, which on December 38, 1931, 1 rates for interstate application between points within any one ol 
would have been subject to the class rates prescribed in these pro- western trunk-line rate zones I, II, or III, as defined in finding 
ceedings, is now moving at appreciably lower rates compelled by where the short-line distance is entirely within one rate zone, are, 
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applying to such distance the 
and Ill, re 


determined by 
forth in appendix U for zones I, II, 


ire will be, 
rates set 
| ng 7, revised.—We find that the reasonable class 
aC rat for interstate application between points in different western 
N othe e rate zones, or between points in zone I as well as Mis 
er cities and zone IV, defined in finding 5 as modified, or be- 
we nts in the same western trunk-line zone where the route 
y ich the distance is computed extends partly through another 
de find é e, and for the future will be, determined by applying to the 
hort-line distance between such points the scale of rates for 
‘ er or lowest-rated zone through which the distance is figured, 
tlie zone differential for the aggregate distance in the respective 
ited zone or zones, all according to the appropriate 
rates and differentials set forth in appendix | applied in the 
f the western trunk-line formula 
ling &, revised We find that the 
or interstate application between points in the 
zones as Well as zone IV, defined in 
in all that portion of official territory 
tern corner of Lower Michigan, and east 
future will be, the key rates set forth in 
where in any instance a point in those 
New England and trunk-line territory, 
population standpoint, is materially more than 50 miles 
re-distant key point in the general direction of the short 
‘ te between the western and central territory points, respond 
the ll publish a rate to and from such additional point 
d n with the prescribed key rate to or from the named key 
he pr the same area 

! é ing 9, revised We find 


! ‘ for interstate application 


maximum 


scales of 


reasonable class 
three western 
finding 5 as modified, 
embracing Ohio, the 
thereof, are, and 
appendix W Pro 
zones or territories 
important from a 


maximum 


specific 


that the maximum reasonable class 
between points in the three western 
zones and zone IV, defined in finding 5 as modified, on the 
es, ; d, and on the other, points in extended zone C in Wiscon 
Lower Michigan, Illinois territory, and that part of official ter 
t covered by finding 8, revised, are, and for the future will 
h igh rates published in single amounts to be determined by 
onte ng to the entire short-line distance between Such points the 
ale of rates, plus the differentials for the distances in the west 
nk-line and zone IV, all according to the appropriate 
rates and differentials set forth in appendix U applied in the 
rate er of the western trunk-line formula, provided that if any por 
the distance is in extended zone € in Lower Michigan or 
Kt n differentials should be added for sux h distance according 
appearmg in appendix L to the original report The rates 
“sega é ee points covered by this finding are in no instance to be higher 
\l ) rates obtained by distances in extended zone C the 
though they were in western trunk line zone J, and agers 
with distances in the latter: and (b) the key rates fixed in find 
ht gs, revised, from or to the next more distant eastern key point over 
bly direct routes 
ding 14, revised We 
rates herein pres 
Classification ex 


zones 








treating 


find that the maximum inter 
ribed should be governed by the classi 
eptions specified, namely Within and 
three western trunk-line zones between zone I as well 
= M uri River cities and zone IV: within the portion of extended 
© in Wisconsin; and between the latter portion and Ill 

ld be I by western classification and western trunk-line 
ae l the portion of Illinois territory in Wisconsin, 
rtion and the remainder of Illinois territory, by 

nd exceptions there applicable Between the 


reasonable 


nts : and 
the een the 


inois ter 
exceptions 
and between 
official 
three 


classi 


western 


ne zones except the Northwest, and zone IV, on the one hand 

the other (a) Wisconsin east of zone I, and Illinois territor, 
vestern Classification and western trunk-line exceptions in both 
t ind (b) official territory east of Illinois, including Lower 

n, by western classification west bound, and by official classi 


east-bound, and by such general exceptions to the respective 

T Neations as apply from Chicago and a majority of the upper 
. ppi River crossings to the Same destinations Between the 

vest and official territory east of TWlinois territory by official 

; ation in both directions, and by such general exceptions to 
“A 1 such official-territory points as apply east-bound from, and 
he West ound to, Chicago and the majority of the west-bank Lake 
- higan ports Between the portion of the Northwest in zone I, on 
h ‘ e hand, and on the other Wisconsin east of zone 1 and Illinois 
ture ‘ I by western classificatior and western trunk-line exceptions 


"7 directle ns 
my Finding 22 We find that interterritorial rates, on either the 
‘ ite or distance 


rate basis, between points within 170 miles west 

- eastern boundary of western trunk-line zone I, and of the west- 
, oundary of the Northwest, on the one hand, and on the othe 
oe in Official-Ilinois territories, are. and for the future will be 
r prejudicial to the former and unduly preferential of points 
th boundaries indicated to the extent that they exceed rates 

‘ by adding, rate for rate on a given article or Shipment, the 
ving arbitraries to the local rates applicable eastward of thos 

ries, namely, for the distance west of the boundaries indi 


class I the arbitraries set forth in appendix V; and on the 


columns arbitraries related to class | according to the 
ntages prescribed in finding 2, revised, of which (a) the usual 
es Shall take the percentages Specified in that finding and be 
ed by western classification and western trunk-line exceptions, 
) the articles named in findings 17 and 17(a) shall take the 
there specified 


findings herein, the finding 
prior reports are brought forward 
it change, and should be regarded as if restated herein Find 

of the original report, for example, provides that distances 

ed he computed over the shortest possible routes. Where changes 
re been made in track connections or in car-ferry routes, dis 
should be recomputed in accordance with that finding Pro 

-S made in the prior reports to aid in the establishment o1 


xcept to the degree affected by the 
ulrements contained in the 


: nance of a practical rate struc ture, such as grouping of points 
J Dserving certain rates as maxima, are also continued: and aré¢ 
med for application in connection with the revised or modi- 


provisions 
intended 
new 


The several 
conclusions areé 
revised, or 


findings herein 

section of this 
Pproporiate use 
ES 


where not in conflict 
report containing the 
With the continued, modified, 


before us an application by car 
rates, we may fay that the 
record submitted to us, in the 
with respect to the matters 


pending 
increases in 
upon the 
experience 


there is 
certain general 
nation now made is 
our knowledge and 


much as 
e for 


I said he differed 
of the zone IV 


n a concurring expression, Chairman Lee 
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differentials. But he said he concurred generally in the belief 
that the report would result in rates more equitable to the car- 
riers and to the shippers, as a Whole, than those now in effect 

Commissioner Aitchison concurred in the general result al 
though doubtful as to the propriety of the application of destina- 
tion classifications. He was also of the opinion that Wyoming 
zone rates should be on a somewhat lower basis. 

Commissioner Porter, also concurring, said the majority here 
again missed the opportunity to bring about a closer rate rela 
tionship between western trunk line territory and official terri 
tory which, he said, was warranted by the transportation condi 
tions in the respective territories. The widening of the spreads 
between the western trunk line zone compared with those ap 
proved in the original report. and the more favorable relationship 
between the short haul shipper in western trunk line territory 
and the long haul shipper to and from the east brought about by 
this report, he said, were steps in the right direction and for 
that reason, he said, he concurred in the report, But, he added 
they fell far short, in his estimation, of what the law required 

Commissioner Farrell concurred, generally, he said, because 
he believed this report to be an improvement over the first report, 
but he said he was unable to concur in the conclusion that, in 
prescribing reasonable maximum rates, the Commission might 
make results depend upon its judgment concerning the effect of 
competition between carriers, and, as a consequence, prescribe 
rates lower than it would otherwise regard as proper 

Commissioner Splawn, also generally concurring, expressed 
doubt about the wisdom of the changes made in the application 
of classifications. 

Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, in part said 


The Federal Coordinator of Transportation recently ha made a 
nation-wide study and has published an elaborate report on the 
handling of merchandise traffi He has proposed a radical revisio: 


Whether or not his sted solution of the 


methods 





of the present 


problem is the best that can be devised his report makes it abund 
antly clear that the present handling of this traffic is inefficient and 
wasteful in the highest degree, and that the whole of the present 
system of rates and classifications should be changed radically 
Perhaps when railroads monopolized land transport there wa 
justification for the elaborate classification refinements that grew up 
Possibly the rate structure then devised best fitted the requirement 


of the time With trucks and forwarding con panies handling so larg: 
t proportion of the business at present, such justification, if it once 
existed can no longer be found The rate structure Which once 
may have been just and wise now invites the trucks to absorb the 
business in which there is profit for them, and at the Same time holds 
aqown earnings on What is left to the rails The railroads have the 
facilities, if properly utilized, to handle a larg proportion of the 
merchandise traffic of the country The portion they actually handl« 


is rapidly decreasing Under these conditions it might have been ex 


pected that in a proceeding uch as this the carriers would have had 
something better to suggest than a reversion to the combination basis 
that was formerly in vogue It seems obvious that such a reversion 
would only speed up the process of ridding them of this business 
Not only the carriers but this Con mission ought to take note of 
what has happened in connection With this traffi in recent years 
Certainly this record is replete with such facts. Both qught to be will 
ing to abandon theories that no longer even approximately fit the facts 
In this proceeding, however, the majority merely undertake t: 
revise certain phases of the adjustment originall, prescribed Some 
improvement will result from the findings here made. In the mai: 
however, it is another piece of patchwork on an obsolete structure 
Instead of simplifying the structure or re haping it to fit present cor 
ditions, the majority continue the twenty three recognized classes and 
in effect, add greatly thereto by prescribing for use in connection with 


het Val ng classifications and exceptions 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Electric Sign Carriers 


No. 26375, Artcraft Sign Co. vs. nm tt &8t L. oo at By 
division 5. Less-than-carload rating and rates, returned empty 
electric sign-shipping carriers or crates, set-up, not nested, points 
in Illinois and western trunk line territory to Lima, O., unrea 
sonable, but not otherwise unlawful, to the extent that the official] 
classification rating of double first class exceeded or may exceed 
first class. New rating and rates to be made effective not later 
than February 21. Reparation awarded. Commissioner Mahaffie 
dissented, saying that the record, in his opinion, did not warrant 
a 50 per cent reduction in the rating and rates. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the rating had been in effect more than thirty 
years and said that the effect of such treatment of long standing 
rate adjustments was far reaching. 


Tankage and Dried Blood 


No. 26270, Armour & Co, vs. Illinois Central et al By divi 
sion 3 Rates, tankage, N. O. I. B. N.. carloads, Chicago, IIl.. 
to destinations in southern territory, unreasonable on tankage 
delivered or tendered for delivery on and after September 21. 
1929, and on dried blood rates in effect since October 30, 1931, 
were and for the future would be unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or might exceed rates found reasonable on fertilizer and 
fertilizer materials in Fertilizer and Fertilizer Materials, 151 
I. C. C, 613, known as the Interterritorial case, computed in the 
manner prescribed therein subject to the authorized emergency 
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charges between January 4, 1932, and September 30, 1933. The 
Commission said that in computing reparation rates should be 
determined in accordance with the formula prescribed in Prairie 
Pipe Line Co. vs. Arkansas Western, 146 I. C. C. 149, as modified 
in Magnolia Petroleum Co. vs. C. R. I. & P., 151 I. C. C. 795. 
Reparation awarded. New rates are to be effective not later 
than February 21. Chairman Lee concurred in the whole report 
except the failure of the Commission to determine the responsi- 
bility of the respective defendants for the unreasonableness found 
to exist in the rates which were combinations. Commissioner 
Miller, dissenting, said the reparation should not go below the 
level of the rates prescribed in the Eastern Fertilizer Cases, 198 
I. C, C. 483, for application from trunk line to southern territory. 


Cotton, Etc. 


No. 25094, Seaboard Air Line Railway (L, R. Powell, Jr., 
and E. W. Smith, receivers) vs. Carolina & Northwestern et al. 
By the Commission. Dismissed. On further hearing. Rates, 
cotton, Memphis, Tenn., to destinations on the Carolina & North- 
western, not unreasonable. Due to absence of necessary parties, 
no finding made as to the reasonableness of rates on cotton from 
other points in the Mississippi Valley and from points in the 
southwest to destinations on the Carolina & Northwestern; on 
kyanite, from Clover, S. C., to Cincinnati, O.; and on lumber, 
from points on the Carolina & Northwestern to destinations in 
Virginia and other states. Refusal of Carolina & Northwestern 
to participate with the Seaboard Air Line in joint rates the same 
as those in which it participates with the Southern Railway not 
discriminatory or unduly prejudicial under section 3 (3) of the 
interstate commerce act, Rates, lumber, from Carolina & North- 
western origins to Quantico, Va., over the route of the Carolina 
& Northwestern, Seaboard Air Line, and Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac found to be in contravention of the long-and- 
short haul part of section 4 as lower rates are maintained from 
the same origins over the same route to Alexandria, Va., a more 
distant point. Carriers. advised that rates should be revised 
promptly to conform with the provisions of section 4. The find- 
ings in the original report, 194 I. C. C. 183, were modified in 
some respects. The complaint grew out of the fact that the 
Carolina & Northwestern did not participate in joint rates with 
the Seaboard. The Commission found that the Carolina & North- 
western, the stock and bonds of which are owned by the South- 
ern, was operated with the Southern under a common manage- 
ment and control and that therefore the participation of the 
Carolina & Northwestern with the affiliated Southern in joint 
rates on cotton on a basis lower than those prescribed in Rate 
Structure Investigation, part 3, Cotton, 165 I. C. C. 595, while 
refusing to participate in the same basis of rates with the un- 
affiliated complainants, did not constitute a violation of section 
3 (3). In holding that no finding should be made as to the rea- 
sonableness of rates cotton, from other points in the Mississippi 
Valley and from points in the southwest, the Commission pointed 
out that carriers not defendants in this case participated in such 
rates and that therefore no finding with respect to rates over 
the routes of unnamed participants in the transportation could 
be made. 


Farm Draintile 


No. 24011, Columbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. 
By division 2. Report by Commissioner Tate. Upon further hear- 
ing amount of reparation due complainant, shipments of farm 
draintile, Daisy, Tenn., and on articles in the un‘form brick list 
and common brick from Columbus, Ga., to destinations in the 
Florida peninsula under findings in the original report, Dickey 
Clay Manufacturing Co. vs. A. B. & C., 185 I. C. C. 639, determined 
and ordered to be paid. 

Window Glass 

No. 17287, American Window Glass Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al 
and No, 20170, National Sash & Door Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By the Commission, Upon further hearing findings in 
Southwestern Rates, 185 I. C. C. 7, that rates, window glass, 
carloads, from Hartford City, Ind., to destinations in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska 
and from Fredonia and Independence, Kan., to destinations in 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin, were and for the future would be unduly prejudical, 
reversed. The Commission said the record now disclosed that a 
plant at Hartford City, Ind., owned by the complainant in No. 
17287, had not been operated for several years, and that there 
was no prospect at this time that it ever would be operated again; 
that the plant at Independence, property of the National Sash 
& Door Co., one of the complainants in No, 20170, had not pro- 
duced any window glass for several years, was now involved in 
bankruptcy proceedings, and that its future as a manufacturing 
plant was extremely uncertain; that the plant of the other com- 
plainant in No. 20170 at Fredonia had been dismantled, and that, 
so far as was known, there was no intention of ever operating it 
again. The Commission said that in view of the competitive 
situation now confronting the interested carriers, and the changed 
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conditions in so far as the instant complaints were concerne, 
the previous order in respect to undue prejudice would b 
vacated, the vacated order being dated May 10, 1932. and 
amended on August 31, 1932. 


Bones, Scrap and Meal 

No, 16295, fertilizer and fertilizer materials between soy) 
ern points, I. and §S. No. 3725, bones, from, to and _ betwee; 
southern points; I. and S. No, 3747, bones, from, to and between 
southern point (2); No. 23177, Carolina Button Corporation \. 
A. & Y. et al., a sub-number thereunder, Same vs. Same: Ny 
24252, George K. Hale Manufacturing Co, et al. vs. A. & Y, et q| 
a sub-number thereunder, Same vs. A. C. L. et al.; No. 24172 
Carolina Button Corporation vs. Ann Arbor et al.; No. 25147 
George K. Hale Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Alton et al.: and 
No. 25477, Carolina Button Corporation vs. A. & Y. et al. By the 
Commission. Upon further hearing, former reports 113 I. ¢. ¢ 
389, 179 I. C. C. 155, 185 I. C. C, 523, and 188 I. C. C. 20, modified 
and a reasonable basis of rates approved for the future on bones 
other than human or fresh-meat bones, ground or unground, from 
to, and between points in southern territory. Commodities mep. 
tioned, eliminated from the list of fertilizer materials. Eleventh 
class rates, 20 per cent of first class, minimum 40,000 pounds 
approved as a reasonable maximum basis on bones, in carloads 
The Commission said that percentage should be applied to first 
class rates constructed by using the K-2 scale plus the Q-1 dif 
ferentials prescribed in the southern class rate investigation 
The opinion was expressed that less-than-carload rates, on bones 
should not be higher than eighth class. Rates, bone scrap and 
bone meal, from Mount Airy to the destinations hereinbefore 
mentioned unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded or may 
exceed the basis found reasonable for application to whole bones 
Reparation awarded. To facilitate the revision of rates on the 
basis herein set forth, the Commission has modified the orders of 
July 19, 1926, of November 18, 1931, and June 17, 1932, so that 
there may be no conflict with the findings made in this report 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Coal to Georgia 


No. 26512, Blackwood Coal and Coke Co. (J. L. Osler, re 
ceiver) et al. vs. Interstate Railroad Co. et al. By Examine: 
Frank C. Weems. Rates, bituminous coal, stations in Wise and 
Lee counties in southwestern Virginia, to Atlanta, Ga., and othe: 
points in that state proposed to be found not unreasonable but 
unduly prejudicial against shippers in the Wise-Lee district and 
unduly preferential of shippers in the Harlan, Ky., district. The 
examiner said the undue prejudice should be removed by the 
maintenance of rates from the complaining mines in the Wise 
Lee district not exceeding rates that are or may be maintained 
from the Harlan district. At present Harlan has a rate of 23! 
cents a net ton to Atlanta while Wise-Lee mines have a rate of 
248 cents, a difference of 17 cents a ton, the examiner said, for 
a difference of 67 miles in distance via route through the Cum 
berland Gap. But, he said, the Harlan coal did not move ove! 
either of two short line routes. He quoted from an exhibit in 
tended to show a difference of but one mile between the two dis 
tricts by an average from 59 origin points on the Louisville & 
Nashville in the Harlan district to Atlanta and 35 origin points 
in the Wise-Lee group or district. 





ELKINS ACT CASE 


“The Commission has been advised that on November 1, 
1934, in the United States District Court for the Eastern Dis 
trict of Illinois at East St. Louis, Illinois, the St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company and W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com: 
pany pleaded guilty to indictments against them under the 
Elkins act and were fined $2,000 and $1,000 respectively,” says 
Secretary McGinty. “The indictment against the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company charged the granting of con- 
cessions through the failure to collect demurrage on shipments 
of lumber held at East St. Louis and the indictment against 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company alleged the receipt of such 
concessions.” 


FALSE BILLING 

“The Commission has been advised that on November 6, 
1934, at Bangor, Maine, pleas of nolo contendere were entered 
by the Great Northern Paper Company and the International 
Paper Company to indictments charging false billing of unfinished 
blank wall paper as newsprint paper,” says Secretary McGinty. 
“A fine of $2,000 was imposed against each of the companies. 
The Maine Central Railroad Company which was indicted for 
granting concessions to the two paper companies through per 
mitting shipments of blank unfinished wall paper at the rates 
applicable on newsprint paper also entered a plea of nolo con 
tendere and paid a fine of $2,000. The indictments were brought 
as a result of an investigation made by the Commission's Bureau 
of Inquiry.” 
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Advanced Rate Case 


Chicago Hearing Completed—Shippers Continue tu 
Washington Next Week 


“While these proceedings are in progress,” said Commis- 
sioner Aitchison, in opening the Chicago sessions in Ex Parte 115. 
the railroads’ application for a general rate increase, November 
16. “the applicants have at stake revenues amounting to some 
400,000 a day.” 

He quoted the figure to impress on the crowded hearing 
room the necessity for expedition. As testimony was entered, 
he frequently demonstrated that he was in earnest in this ex- 
hortation, breaking in to point out that a particular line was more 
argumentative than factual suggesting that prepared statements 
he entered on the record without being read. 

The Dakotas, north and south, had the floor the whole of 
the first day. Most of the protest of North Dakota against the 
proposed increase was summed up in the testimony of F. P. 
4ughnay, Bismarck, traffic expert for the North Dakota Commis- 
sion. He not only insisted that his state was in no position 
economically to stand any rate increases, and that rates on grain 
particularly were already too high, but he introduced a number 

compilations intended to show that, should the carriers’ pro- 
nosals go into effect, there would be discrimination against 
North Dakota. He quoted from railroad witnesses to the effect 
that the proposed increases would result in an average increase 
nall traffic of about seven per cent. Against this, he said, North 
Dakota's interstate rates on wheat, flax and coarse grains, would 
go up in percentages ranging from 8.2 to 32.1. He also compared 
ertain rates from United States points on the Canadian border, 
n North Dakota, with rates from Canadian points just beyond 
that border to the same destinations, which he said operated 
much to the disadvantage of shippers from his state. On cross- 
examination, however, it was brought out that the Canadian rates 
juoted applied only to grain shipped in bond to Canadian desti- 
nations 

The witness’ figures showed that the proposals would bring 
ibout a total increase in North Dakota’s annual railroad freight 
ill of $1,928,000 over 1933, and $2,615,000 over the average of 
he most recent seven years, on originating traffic, and of $2,- 
129.000 over 1933, and $3,267,000 over the seven-year average, 
on terminating traffic. In addition to his comparisons on grain 
rates, he also had a good deal to say about the rates on livestock 
and coal. The latter, especially, he said, had been moving by 
truck and he thought any basis of rates ought to take into con- 
sideration the lower heat value of North Dakota lignite under 
other soft coals. Any increase, he said, would practically put a 
stop to rail movement of this commodity. He said that coal 
truckers operated without any sort of state supervision, that, in 
these days of drought effect, many trucks were coming into the 
state loaded with distress fodder for cattle, and going out loaded 
with lignite. 

Alva H_ Benton, agricultural economist, painted a picture of 
the econom ¢ paralysis in the state brought about by a two-year 
drought, This, he said, was superimposed upon the general 
debility of agriculture due to falling prices in recent years, 
Which worked a special hardship on North Dakota because its 
agricultural population was a far larger percentage of the whole 
than in the country generally. 

He had a series of exhibits, made up from figures submitted 
by a number of eastern North Dakota farms over a period of 
years, These were intended to show that the net average income 
of these farms had fallen from a high of $2,831 dollars in 1925, 
to a low minimum of $848 in 1932. They also showed that the 
average family spent $1,120 a year on cash purchases in the 
years from 1925 to 1929, which purchases had shrunk to $578 
in 1932. These figures interested the commissioner who asked, 
first, how the average farmer could get along on the four dollars 
a year shown for “candy and tobacco,” and again, what kind of 
a funeral was held on an average family expenditure of one dol- 
lar as shown for the year 1933 under “cemetery, burial, etc.” The 
Witness suggested that, perhaps, in that year, there had’ been 
no deaths in the group and the dollar average represented expen- 
ditures for flowers or trips to funerals, 





Oppose Increases 


Finally, the witness said, railroad valuation for tax purposes 
in North Dakota, had been reduced by $34,000,000 in 1934 under 
19; and in that reduction, reflected in taxes assessed, he in- 
sisted his state had already made a considerable contribution to 
a return of railroad prosperity. 

Charles Martin, statistician for the North Dakota commis- 
introduced a voluminous exhibit, with shipments tabulated 
bY commodities and originating and terminating carriers, which, 
said, was to show that his state contributed its share, and 
perhaps mere than its share of railroad tonnage. In 1933, he said, 
a total of 143,551 cars of freight originated on North Dakota 
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railroads, with a tonnage of 4,432,933, to which he added 81,426 
of L. C. L. freight, for a grand total of originated tonnage of 
4,514,359. Terminating cars, he said, totaled 93,859, loaded with 
2,578,953 tons of freight. There were also, he added, 135,515 
tons of L. C. L. freight received, making the total 2,714,468. 


Highway Freight Tendencies 


He also had a good deal to say about highway freight ten 
dencies in North Dakota, producing figures intending to show 
that, on a selected list of commodities, the percentage of all 
traffic carried by common carrier truck had risen from 9.09 in 
1930 to 10.45 in 1934, and that carried in private trucks from 
15.43 to 30.69. He said he thought this tendency would increase 
with any raise in the freight rates. 

The commissioner said he thought the value of two exhibits, 
entered by N. E. Williams, traffic commissioner, Fargo, N. D., 
Chamber of Commerce, was largely speculative, because Mr. 
Williams based his percentages on proposed increases on com- 
parisons of the present rates with rates augmented first by the 
proposed rates in Docket 17000, part 2, plus the raises proposed 
in this case. So augmented, Mr. Williams’ compilation of class 
rates showed raises of from 23 to 63 per cent. Mr. Williams 
also brought into the testimony for the first time the question 
of proposed rates on Dakota petroleum products, one that was 
discussed over and over again, in the following two days. The 
carriers’ proposal, he said, was to apply a flat 5-cent increase 
on those products in the Dakotas and that part of Minnesota 
lying west of the line of the Great Northern from Sioux City, 
Iowa, to Duluth, Minn., while applying only a l-cent increase 
in the surrounding territory. Applying the two proposed raises 
to North Dakota’s 1933 tonnage, he said that the 5-cent raise 
would result in penalizing the state more than $300,000 over 
the result of the otherwise generally a8ked for 1-cent raise. 

W. P. Chestnut, secretary of. the Fargo chamber, filed a 
prepared statement, from which the commissioner penciled cer- 
tain “argumentative” paragraphs before acceptance. 

T. A. Durant, traffic manager of the Greater Grand Forks 
Traffic Association, filed figures showing the progressive decline 
in shipments of dairy products from North Dakota, and said 
that they coincided pretty well with the progressive increases 
in freight rates on those commodities. He had similar exhibits 
covering wool traffic and shipments of potatoes. 

The matter of lignite traffic was gone into in greater detail 
by E. M. Hendricks, manager, North Dakota Lignite Operators’ 
Association, Bismarck. He said that lignite production in his 
state had declined from nearly 1,500,000 tons in 1929, to 876,578 
tons in the period from January 1 to October 20, 1934. In 1933, 
he said, more than 76 per cent of the lignite moved by rail. He 
thought, however, that an increase in lignite rates would have 
two effects—to bring about the substitution of higher grades of 
coal where lignite is now used, and to increase greatly the per- 
centage hauled by truck. He said the carriers’ proposal would 
increase lignite rates to the principal markets for that fuel in 
many instances over 14 per cent. He said that he thought the 
increase would decrease rather than augment the carriers’ gross 
revenue by over $100,000 annually. Natural gas, he said, had 
already displaced lignite to the extent of 82,000 tons annually, 
and would displace much more under higher lignite rates. Be- 
cause of the fact that lignite generally carried a lower rate 
than other coals, the flat 30-cent-a-ton increase represented a 
higher percentage increase on the lignite scales, he added. On 
cross-examination, he said his operators would be willing to 
accept the same percentage increase on their product as im- 
posed on other kinds of coal. 

J. L. Nolan, assistant manager of the Farmers’ Union Cen- 
tral Exchange, Inc., a cooperative, with offices in St. Paul, Minn., 
insisted that the 5-cent increase proposed on Dakota petroleum 
shipments would decrease carriers’ revenues. Nearly half of 
these products were now being moved by truck, he said, and the 
shipments of his organization mounted into millions of gallons 
annually. He also had figures to show that over 90 per cent 
of the binder twine shipped by his group out of Minneapolis 
already moved by truck, and that something more than 1,300,000 
pounds of feed were shipped that way last year. All of these 
truck movements would increase materially, he said, under a 
rate increase. 

The final North Dakota witness was G. A. Stenehjem, man- 
ager of the Farmers’ Union, Williston, who said that, undoubtedly, 
all of the gasoline and oil used by his 2,300 members would be 
trucked into Williston if the proposed 5-cent increase went 
into effect. He said he felt the proposal was particularly dis- 
criminatory against farmers in his locality, because they were 
just a few miles from the Montana border, where only a 1-cent 
increase was proposed. 

South Dakota Case 

D. L. Kelly, in charge of the rate department for the South 

Dakota Board of Railroad Commissioners, put in the major 
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part of the testimony for that state. He said he spoke also as 
a practical farmer, having operated his own farm in the eastern 
part of the state for many years. 

His estimate of the increase that would 
Dakota’s originating freight bill under the was 
$2,931,541.75; on tonnage received it would be $972,237.25. His 
exhibits contained maps, graphs, photographs and Department 


result in South 
proposals 


of Agriculture compilations intended to show the effects of the 
drouth in South Dakota, and to draw a picture of that state’s 
present economic plight. The total value of the products of 
the farm in South Dakota, he said, shrunk from $221,984,000 in 
1929 to $68,741,000 in 1933. His comparisons of the proposed 
rates showed that they would be 127.9 per cent to Minneapolis 
and 123.1 to Duluth, ef the present rates. But he thought an- 
other comparison more striking—that of the proposed rates with 
the 1910 rates, which for the two points mentioned, he said, 
would be 184.8 per cent and 176.5 per cent respectively. 

Specific exhibits dealing with comparative tonnages, and 
comparative rates on potatoes, hay, dairy products, wool, cot- 
tonseed cake and meal, salt, coal and forest products were also 
entered by Mr. Kelly. 

He departed a bit from previous lines of testimony to out- 
line a number of ways in which he thought the railroads could 
effect cperating economies in his state. He suggested the elim- 
ination of twelve passenger stations, five freight stations and 
five combination stations in the state and said there were doubt- 
less others which might be closed without harm to shippers, 
or where the functions of two railroads could be consolidated. 
In response to questions by J. P. Plunkett, of the Great Northern, 
who cross examined most of the witnesses, he said these econ- 
omies would not put any men out of work, because the “rail- 
roads are hiring and firing men all the time and could transfer 
them to some other point.” 

The witness’ testimony, which began on the first day of 
the hearing and was not completed until well into the second 
day, November 17, included compilations of truck rates on 
groceries and general store supplies which he compared with 
first and fourth class rail rates to the same destinations. They 
were, of course, considerably lower. The witness amplified the 
detail submitted by his colleagues from North Dakota bearing 
on the effect of the proposed 5-cent petroleum and products 
raise. He also insisted that rates built on that proposal would 
result in many fourth section viclations. 

On cross-examination, Mr. Plunkett wanted to know how it 
could be said that the railroads would benefit by $4,000,000 from 
the proposed rates if, as the witness alleged, the higher rates 
would keep the traffic from moving or divert it to the trucks. 
Mr. Kelly said that that wasn’t the point. He said that his 
state wanted and needed the rail carriers and that his testi- 
mony was intended as a warning. If certain types of traffic 
could be diverted to trucks, he said, other types that could not 
be so hauled would have to bear more than their share of the 
transportation burden. “Why don’t the railroads follow their 
passenger program?” he asked. “There they reduced rates 
drastically with a result that passenger revenues have 
grown.” 


gross 


Mr. Plunkett also wanted to know why the witness thought 
farmers might change their entire production schedules on ac- 
count of the proposed increase in gasoline rates, when that 
proposal amounted to less than one-third of a cent a gallon. 
“Yes,” the witness replied, “and if you figure in pints, it would 
be still less. But we don’t figure that way. On my farm this 
increase would cost me, directly, fifty dollars a year.” Com- 
missioner Aitchison wanted to know how much gasoline the 
witness used in a year. He said 3,000 gallons, after which the 
examiner, figuring for a moment, told him that it wasn’t fifty 
dollars but ten that he ought to worry about. 


Abandonment of Grain Growing 


More was said about the possibility of the South Dakota 
farmers abandoning the growing of grain, where gasoline-con- 
suming tractors were needed, and substituting therefor dairy 
herds, by W. C. Herman, of St. Lawrence, S. D., state senator 
and director of the South Dakota Farmers’ Union, with 20,000 
members in the state. The commissioner wanted to know 
whether it would have the same effect if the ‘oil producers got 
together and stopped cutting each others’ throats?” The wit- 
ness thought it might have. 

The witness illustrated the low state of the South Dakota 
farmer by saying that but four were left in his township making 
any effort to keep going. He thought the railroads might well 
be a little lenient to South Dakota, not only because of that 
condition, but because there had been reductions in the state 
taxes on railroads in that state amounting to $975,000 in the 
most recent tax year. He said he thought much of the troubles 
the railroads were experiencing was due to a mistaken policy 
on the part of many states, including his own, in the matter 
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of truck regulation. “Trucks on the highways should neyo, 
have been permitted to compete with the railroads,” he gajq 
“But it’s too late to do anything about it now.” 

C. A. Carr, traffic commissioner, Watertown Chamber 4; 
Commerce Traffic Bureau, said that, bad as the new petroleun 
adjustment would be in the rest of the state, it would be par. 
ticularly bad at Watertown, which lies near the Minnesota 
border, and within a few miles of several places in Minnesota 
he called “favored points.” He said practically all of the nearly 
1,000,000 gallons of these products now being sold in the Water. 
town territory annually, would come in by truck, several dis. 
tributors having already opened negotiations for equipment. The 
increase, he said, would add $13,000 to the cost of the petroleuy 
products shipped into Watertown, while adding only $2,600 to 
a similar amount shipped to the “favored points.” The com 
missioner wanted to know whether the difference, some $11,509 
was sufficient inducement to cause the jobbers to purchase and 
maintain expensive trucking equipment. The witness said he 
thought it was. 

S. W. W. Carr, traffic manager and secretary, Commerce 
Association of Aberdeen, said his town was now at a consider. 
able disadvantage over Minneapolis because of a discrimination 
in the overhead steel rates via the two points. This disa¢. 
vantage would be augmented by 5 cents a hundred pounds, under 
the carriers’ proposal, he said. He introduced tariffs of high. 
way carriers showing rates on a number of commodities from 
various points. 

M. L. Shaweross, secretary and treasurer of the South 
Omaha Terminal Railway, the Omaha stockyards switching 
carrier, and W. H. Shellberg, president of that road, appeared 
in support of the supplemental petition filed in their behalf 
by C. E. Childe. The petition asked for an increase of a dollar 
a car not only on cars switched by the road for consignees or 
consignors, but also in the switching charges absorbed by line 
haul carriers. The road, according to exhibits entered by these 
witnesses, has been operating under heavy deficits for the last 
two years, in spite of almost complete abandonment cf mainte- 
nance expenditures, and in spite of some extraordinary rev- 
enues, such as those obtained this year from drought relief 
stock shipments. Adjusted on these bases, Mr. Shellberg 
thought that the increases asked might give the road a net of 
$9,000 next year, but that, probably, money would have to be 
borrowed anyway to take care of necessary track and equip 
ment maintenance. The commissioner wanted to know why 
the carrier had been so modest in its request, why it had not 
asked for a sufficient increase to yield a fair return. “Our ex 
perience has been,” the witness replied, “that however modest 
our requests are, we usually have trouble having them ccmplied 
with.” 

The Case for 


Just before the close of the second day, the beginning of the 
case for Iowa was put in. The witness was Charles E. Hearst, 
of Cedar Falls and Des Moines, stock raiser and broker, presi 
dent of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation and vice-president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federaticn. His testimony was 
in the nature of “general observations.” After discussing the 
plight of the Iowa farmers, 30,000 of whom, he said, were bank- 
rupt, and not 40 per cent of whom had seed to plant this fall 
and next spring, he said that increasing carrier revenues b) 
raising freight rates at the present time “just couldn't be done.” 

Commissioner Aitchison was assisted by Examiners Howard 
Hosmer, Myron Witters, J. P. McGrath, and B. E. Stillwell 
McGrath and Witters held side hearings, at which individual 
shippers and shippers’ associations entered testimony. Some 
of the interests heard were the Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Traffic 
Association, the Container Corporation of America, the Topeka, 
Kans., Chamber of Commerce, the United Brick Co., and other 
brick interests, the Illinois Agricultural Association, National 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Northwest Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, the Northwest Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, and the 
Evaporated Milk Association. 


lowa 


State Commissions—Grain Shippers 


Representatives of state commissions, with stories to tell 
about how the rate increases proposed by the railroads in EX 
Parte 115 would affect the shippers and receivers of freight in 
their states, were shunted into a side chamber to enter their 
testimony before Examiner Witters; on the third day of the 
hearing at Chicago, while Commissioner Aitchison settled down 
to hear what various interests, concerned with the movement 
of grain and grain products, had to say. 

Although A. F. Cleveland, who had testified in Washing: 
ton, was first recalled to the stand to explain again, in answer 
to questions from the representatives of a number of those 
interests, just how much grain rates were intended to be raised, 
and just how that increase was to be applied, several of the 
succeeding witnesses confessed that they still were not clear 
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these matters and prefaced their testimony by saying that 
“assumed” that such and such would be the Case. 

Mr. Cleveland reiterated the railroads’ intention not to 
refund any part of the three cents proposed to be added to 
no local rates on grain into the market, but said it was in- 


the 


they 


tended, by a process of bookkeeping, in which the inbound 
freight receipts were to figure, to allocate half that increase to 
the outbound carrier on proportional or combination rates. 


He said, in answer to another line of questions, that he 
thought the fact that the shipper would bear the entire burden 
f the increase was “at least debatable” and that his personal 
opinion was that the consumer would bear it in the end. When 
it was pointed out that acceptance of the railroads’ proposal 
hy the Commission would create prejudice in favor of many 
ntrastate rates, both local and combination, Mr. Cleveland ad- 
mitted that to be the fact, but said that similar applications 
were pending before the various state commissions and he didn’t 
see how the railroads could do much more than that. 

Frank B. Townsend, of the Minneapolis Traffic Association, 
had hardly opened his brief case, when he made reference to 
increased aggravation of impaired relationships on grain rates 
already sadly disturbed in Docket 17000, part 7,” which caused 
the Commissioner to interrupt and to say that he did not in- 
tend to retry that case. He asked the witness and those who 
were to succeed him to bear that in mind, but, nevertheless, 
had to repeat his warning several times during the day. 

Mr. Townsend told how Minneapolis had lost much of its 
grain traffic due to the shift of the movement to the head of 
the lakes. He said that, through the cooperation of the eastern 
carriers, Who had materially reduced the overhead rail rates, 
there had been some hope that some of this traffic would come 
back to his city. This proposal, however, had acted to dampen 
those hopes. 

He said he was opposed not only to the proposed increase, 
but to the method in which it was intended to be applied, sug- 
gesting instead that the three-cent increase, if it was allowed 
by the Commission, be applied entirely on the local rate into 
the market, the carriers to make adjustment of this additional 
revenue among themselves as matters of divisions. He added 
that he knew this would create complications where there were 
two or more participants in the proportional, but in spite of 
that, he did not see why the shippers should be made a party 
to the inconvenience by being asked to surrender inbound re- 
ceipts as at present proposéd. He said on the 90,000 cars now 
being received annually at Minneapolis, over 100,000 such trans- 
actions Would have to take place, since a good many cars con- 
tained the grain of more than one shipper. He estimated that 
the expense of each such transaction would be $1.50. 

He said that he believed the transit arrangements on grain 

be the chief factor now preventing more of the grain from 
being hauled into Minneapolis by truck, although the fact that 
grain destined beyond suffered a penalty by being required to 
pay the outbound local rate instead of the proportional had 
something to do with it. Inquiries by the Commissioner elicited 
the statement that that penalty amounted to 9% cents on grain 
or products bound to Chicago. The Commissioner thought that 
hat was sufficient alone to keep the grain on the rails, but 
Mr. Townsend replied that there was about 5 per cent of the 
total coming into Minneapolis in trucks nevertheless. He added 
that what he wanted to stress was that the increase of the 
reconsigning charge from $2.25 to $3 a car, as proposed, would 
have an adverse tendency in this respect. 

He said that more than 90 per cent of all grain arriving in 
Minneapolis was reconsigned. The burden of this increase, he 
added, would Le particularly heavy on that market, because 
‘limited free time was allowed there, the reconsigning being 
required before four p. m. on the day of receipt. He also told 
about another situation he said was peculiar to that market 
the maintenance of sampling stations at a number of outlying 
Minnesota points, not in combination with government inspection 
Stations, where a charge of $4 was assessed for sampling, and 
vhere it was proposed to increase this charge to $5. 

Mr. Townsend insisted that the burden of the increase 
Would be borne by the “original shipper.” Questions on cross 
*xamination elicited the information that this was, in practically 
all cases, the country elevator; but the witness insisted that the 
ire ight rate was taken into consideration when the country eleva- 
or made its allowance to the farmer for grain hauled in. 

The witness had considerable to say about the proposal to 
increase switching charges. These he said would go up, under 
the proposals, from a range of from $6.30 to $6.75, to a range 
I $7.30 to $9.75. The increasé would aggravate what he con- 
sidered a discrimination at Minneapolis, where these charges are 
hot absorbed by outbound carriers as he said they were by such 
carriers at Chicago, Milwaukee, and the Missouri River crossings 

Walter. R. Scott, appearing on behalf of the Board of Trade 

Kansas City, said that that organization, as intermediary in 
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the grain trade had nothing to offer as to the propriety of the 
proposed increase, but that its-members did object to the method 
in whieh it was intended to apply that increase. He said he 
thought that, as proposed, there could be no doubt but that the 
original shipper would bear the whole burden of the increase, 
and added that he thought it quite possible that the higher rate 
would divert considerable coarse grain traffic to the trucks. 

The refunding of half of the inbound charge on shipments 
moving on combination rates he said would create “uncertainty 
in marketing.” 

J. S. Brown, manager of the transportation department of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, said that increases in cross-town 
switching rates in Chicago, made a year ago, had practically 
killed such movements in that city. Industries and millers avoid 
such charges by buying grain, on transit arrangements, at other 
cities. Further increases in the Chicago switching rates, he 
added, would divert the movement to trucks, or curtail the sale 
of grain and products by Chicago industries. 

This witness also had a good deal to say about the pro- 
posal to assess a $1 charge for the issuance of an order bill of 
lading. He said there was no justification for this charge, since 
there was no greater expense involved by the carrier in issuing 
such a bill as compared with the regular bill—that, in fact, 
much of the expense on all bills was spared to the carriers be- 
cause large shippers ordinarily printed and prepared their own 
bills. The assessment of the charge, he said, would place an 
added burden on the shippers without a corresponding increase 
in services rendered. 

Cc. A. Lahey, vice-president, The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
supported that position, He said that these increases and those 
proposed in the grain rates would increase the annual freight 
bill of his company, on the basis of its 1933 volume, by $773,000. 
But he added that his company “neither opposes nor approves 
the petition of the carriers.” 

Earl B. Smith, testifying for the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, Minneapolis, went into great detail in the matter of the 
proposed charge for issuing order bills of lading. He said the 
members of his organization would contribute $67,000 for this 
service in a normal year. Ralph M. Field, Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Feed Manufacturers’ Association, estimated 
that the bill for this service among members of his group, would 
total between two and three million dollars annually. 

J. B. McGinnis, of the Memphis Board of Trade, introduced 
an exhibit, showing the present and proposed rates on grain 
and products from and through Memphis to points in Alabama 
and Georgia, intended to show that adjustments in favor of Cairo 
and other points would be aggravated by the proposed increases. 

F. S. Keiser, traffic manager, Duluth Board of Trade, said 
that the “new way of making rates,” which, he said, was unique 
in the annals of grain adjustments, would tend toward “confu- 
sion and endless disputes.” He said it violated the long standing 
principle that there should be only one grain rate.jnto any mar- 
ket, since the refund of part of the increase on the inbound rate 
would actually introduce a dual basis, dependent upon the man- 
ner of the movement beyond the market. He insisted, also, that 
this plan would leave large sums in the hands of the carriers for 
long periods, upon which no interest would be paid. The Com- 
missioner objected to his estimate that the carriers would profit 
to the extent of six per cent a year on such sums, but the wit- 
ness explained that what he wanted to show was not so much 
that the railroads could profit in that manner, but that the ship- 
pers were to be deprived of the use of their money. He said 
sixty to ninety days were normal in the time elapsed between 
receipt of grain at a market and shipping it out again, while 
periods of from six months to two years were not unusual. 


Miscellaneous Witnesses 


A respite was then taken from grain matters, while the com- 
missioner heard a group of miscellaneous witnesses. 

E. A. Lavalle, chairman of the traffic committee of the Na- 
tional Paint and Varnish and Lacquer Association, said his or- 
ganization favored the proposed increases. He said it did this, 
first, because it believed the country should have good transpor- 
tation, secondly, because an upturn in the railroad business 
would help business generally, and “only incidentally, because 
we might sell the railroads a few additional gallons of paint.” 

A. J. Koehneke, chairman of the code authority for the excel- 
sior and excelsior products industry, opposed the proposed in- 
crease in the class rate bases. He said that, at present, excel- 
sior was shipped by rail from Chicago and central western pro- 
ducing points to New York in competition with truck movements 
from Virginia. He thought that the increases proposed would 
make the latter movements prevail. 

J. George Mann, traffic commissioner, American Seed Trade 
Association, opposed the proposed order bill of lading charge. 
He said many of the shipments of his members were small, and 
that most of them were on order bills, because the purchaser did 
not know the price of the goods when he ordered them. A one- 
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dollar charge for the bill of lading, he said, would often exceed 
the total of the freight charge. He estimated that his organiza- 
tion would be assessed $37,000 a year under the new rule. 

Witnesses before Examiner Witters went thoroughly into 
the economic and transportation situation in the state of Iowa. 
C. B. Ellis, statistician for the Iowa Commission, introduced ton- 
nage figures on the twelve Class I roads operating in the state 
and showed the marked decline in the more recent five years. 
Carl Hanson, rate clerk for the Commission, introduced rate com- 
pilations, intended to show the burden it was intended to impose 
on grain and livestock from that state to Chicago, one of its 
principal markets. R. D. Waller, of Dubuque, spoke for the lum- 
ber interests, stressing especially current economic and com- 
petitive reasons why his industry could not shoulder a freight 
rate increase at the present time. 

D. O. Milligan, secretary of the Western Grain and Feed 
Dealers’ Association, Des Moines, testified especially as to the 
disturbance the proposed increase would cause in the adjust- 
ment of rates as between wheat and coarse grain. 

Dr. T. W. Shultz, economist, Iowa State College, Ames, told 
the farmers’ story, seconded by J. H. Anderson, farmer, and 
former member of the state senate. Other Iowa witnesses were 
P, R. Wigton, of the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce; C. C. 
Crouse, of the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce: Oscar Heline, 
of the Farmers Grain Dealers’ Association; and H. F, Lange, 
speaking for the creamery and diary interests of the state. 

ae 
St. Louis Grain Situation 


Because the railroads, in their application for increased 
rates, expressed the intention not to advance the rates on 
Illinois grain into the east, handlers of that grain in St. Louis 
are faced with a loss of their business. This was the peculiar 
situation described by four witnesses, on the fourth day of 
the Chicago hearing, November 20. 

A. T. Sindell, appearing for the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex 
change, said that, because there was no increase planned on 
the Illinois grain, the handling of that grain through St. Louis 
to points into the south, southeast and southwest, upon which 
a three-cent increase would apply, would be effectually stopped. 
He said the railroads had intended this exemption from in- 
crease to be an equalizing move but that he thought it decidedly 
“disequalizing.” He showed how the concentration of the 
increase on the proportional out of St. Louis, whereas on west- 
ern grain it was split between the local and the proportional, 
created a disturbance in the general arrangement which hitherto 
has been to use as the St. Louis proportional the Omaha bal 
ances. The proposed proportional bases, he said, would be 4% 
cents higher than those balances. 

One of the effects of this situation, he pointed out, would 
be to increase the truck haul on grain shipped via the barge 
line on the Mississippi River. 

G. S. Mullally, Aderton Samuel and P. C. Knowlton, all 
officers of grain dealers’ corporations at St. Louis, agreed with 
what Mr. Sindell said, and added that they could see nothing 
ahead except going out of business entirely if the proposed rate 
arrangement became effective. 

Mr. McGinnis, on cross-examination, indicated that he 
thought little of the Illinois grain moving out of St. Louis would 
pay the higher proportional. He tried to get each of the wit- 
nesses to agree that there would be a great deal of switching 
of inbound bills from the west with those from Illinois, so that 
the grain from the latter state could evade the three-cent in- 
crease in the proportional. While the witnesses said that that 
might be possible, none of them cared to say that he or anyone 
else was going to do that. 

A. F. Vandegrift, manager, traffic department, Louisville 
Board of Trade, said that while the grain interests in Louis- 
ville had sent him to the hearing to enter their objections to 
the proposed advances in grain rates, the general membership 
was not entering any objection to the general increase. The 
attitude of Louisville shippers generally, he said, was that the 
Commission Was competent to determine how equitable the 
railroads’ request was. 

So far as the grain proposals were concerned, he said, they 
would intensify a situation in which the shippers south of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi were now at a disadvantage 
compared with the shippers in Central territory. He said the 
more favorable rates from Central territory to the seaboard 
had been made because of competition with Pacific coast flour 
moving into those ports via the Panama Canal; that the south- 
east was not accorded a similar basis to the south Atlantic 
ports. In an exhibit he showed that while shipments of flour 
via the canal to the north Atlantic ports had decreased by 
164,000 barrels in the first nine months of 1934 as compared 
with the same period in 1933, such shipments to the south 
Atlantic ports had increased over 158,000 barrels in the same 
two periods. Thus, hé added, the competition with Pacific coast 
flour was increasing in the south, while diminishing in the 
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north. At the same time, he contended, the railroads wer. 
trying to place southern grain and products at an additional qjg 
advantage in many southern markets over grain originating jy 
Central territory. In addition, he added, the southeast actuaj), 
had produced a crop in 1934 considerably higher than the fiye 
year average. 

Mr. Vandegrift entered a statement, signed by Gustay, 
Breaux, secretary, Southeastern Millers’ Association, which }, 
said it had been intended to have Mr. Breaux himself presen; 
Due to illness, however, he could not be present. The stat 
ment was corroboratory of Mr. Vandegrift’s testimony, and ex 
pressed the opinion that the proposal of the carriers if granted 
“would decrease rather than increase railroad tonnage anq 
revenue.” 

John W. Bingham, traffic manager for the Corn Products 
Refining Co., testifying for that corporation and for six othe, 
manufacturers of corn products, said that these companies 
“interposed no general objection to the carriers’ proposal fo; 
increased revenue.” They objected merely to the proposal] t 
increase the rates on corn syrup and corn sugar by ten pe; 
cent, While increasing them on cane and beet sugar by the san. 
percentage, but subject to a maximum of two cents. He gaidq 
the products of his companies competed with other types of 
sugar in a number of important industries, such as _ baking 
candy making and food preserving, and that wherever, due t 
the maximum on cane and beet sugar increases, the corn syrup 
and sugar got the greater increase, it would operate adversely 
to the products of his company. 


Trucks for Grain Transport 


Testimony concerned with the increasing use of trucks jp 
grain transportation was offered by Harold L, Gray, for the 
National Grain and Feed Dealers’ Association, He said that the 
trucking of feed grains to Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas had 
reached a new high this year, and Wags so heavy that it seemed 
likely that Illinois and Iowa, where there were surplus crops 
would not have enough to meet their own needs. None of this 
trucked grain, he pointed out, went through the terminals, nor 
did it move in established commercial channels. 

Speaking for the Indiana branch of his organization, he said 
that although its members operated fifteen elevators, two feed 
plants and a seed house, and in the past had shipped a larg 
number of cars of fertilizer annually, they had shipped no singk 
car on the rails this year, all of the tonnage going by truck. 
His representation brought the grain testimony to a close 

Mr. Scott was recalled to the stand, this time to appear as 
vice-president and former chairman of the bill of lading commit 
tee of the National Industrial Traffic League, to explain th 
League's opposition to the proposal to assess a charge for the 
issuance of order bills of lading. He characterized this pro 
posal as an attempt to “put another tax upon business,” insisting 
that the cost would be borne by business and that it could be 
passed neither back to the producer of the raw material, nor on 
to the consumer of the finished product. He said that, from 
time immemorial, proper delivery was considered part of the 
duty of transportation and that all the use of order bills did 
was to insist on proper delivery. Never before, he added, had it 
been suggested that any common carrier get extra compensation 
for performing this duty. 

He insisted that most of the reasons adduced by the rail 
roads for requiring this extra dollar a car were not sound. He 
said that, in fact, the use of the order bills did not increase the 
work of the railroad, that in some cases, notably on failure to 
reconsign, railroads actually had additional care and occasional 
claims to settle because order bills were not used. Practically 
all of the claims resulting from the use of order bills, he said 
were due to the carelessness or fraud of the railroads’ own 
agents. Delays in surrendering the bills, he said, were not fre 
quent since, usually, order shipments were subject to inspection 
and the bill was surrendered by the time that process had taken 
place. Anyway, he pointed out, such delays resulting from 
shippers’ failure to surrender bill brought about a demurrage 
penalty, 

He made no estimate as to the total amount the new charge 
would cost shippers, but he entered an exhibit intended to show 
that the annual bill for grain shipments alone would be upwards 
of $3,000,000. He added that the shippers were making a con 
siderable contribution to the carriers in printing and preparing 
their own bills of lading, and quoted figures to show that costs 
of such printing and clerical work varied from 16% cents to 25 
cents for each bill. 

Livestock 


The afternoon session was given over to a consideration of 
the proposed increases with respect to livestock. H. R. Park, 
traffic manager, Chicago Live Stock Exchange, said the livestock 
business had had “enough punishment” in recent years. The 


burden of his testimony was that there was a pretty definite 
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relationship between the rates on livestock and those on pack- 
ing house products, the latter generally being 140 per cent of 
the former. However, in the territory surrounding Chicago, he 
added, there were actually cases where the livestock rates were 
nigher than the packing house products rates. Increases pro- 
ned he said, would aggravate that situation. 
' pO. Wilson, general manager of the National Livestock 
Marketing Association, said he thought the railroads would come 
nearer to attaining their goal of increased revenues were they 
furthe! to “reduce livestock rates, speed up train service, ex- 
‘ond transit arrangements and stocker and feeder rates,” so to 
promote and stimulate movement of livestock by rail,” much 
which was going to the trucks. He said that the condition 
of the industry was such that any increase in the rates on live- 
tock would with certainty have to be borne by the producer 
Finally he pointed out that, through the efforts of the Secretary 
\griculture, there have been substantial reductions in com- 
ission charges at the major markets, in an effort to stimulate 
sines The good effects of these reductions, he said, would 
canceled if there is an increase in the freight rate. 
Bh. BE. Reed, assistant manager of the transportation depart 
ent, Cudahy Packing Co., said that his company opposed any 
crease in freight rates at the present time, first, because it 
would not attain the intended object of increasing railroad rev- 
ie, rather reducing it by driving additional traffic off the rails; 

ondly, because it would “handicap and retard industry,” and 
finally, because it would place an undue burden on long-haul 
traffic His testimony was confined largely to disturbed rela- 
onships which he said the proposed increases would bring 
bout, although he also protested against the proposed charge 
r the issuance of order bills of lading. 

D. F. Tally, assistant to the traffic manager, Swift and Co., 
troduced much particular testimony as to the measure of 
ck movements In the packing industry. He said that at 

packing house centers, the inbound movement was well over 
per cent in trucks at the present time and on the increase. 
\s an exafnple of the increased use of trucks on packing house 

products movements outbound, he said that the old pedlar car 
ervice, the cause of so many controversies in the past, would 
ion be obsolete. In some centers it had already been entirely 
eliminated, while in Chicago the weekly average had been cut 
from 100 to 15 He introduced voluminous exhibits showing 
he actual tonnage and destination points of Swift's products 
ving by truck, and comparing the truck rates with correspond- 

rail rates. The former, he said, included refrigeration, while 
ing costs had to be added to the latter. 


Corroboratory testimony along these lines was introduced 

B. R, Prather, assistant to the traffic manager, Wiison & 

and T. A. Heath, traffic manager, appearing for a group 

interior lowa packers. The latter also described what he 
aid was a disadvantage at his plants in having to ship prod- 
cts to the east, whereas eastern packers go by far the longer 
haul on the lower rated livestock. He suggested that, if the 
Commission allowed no increase in the livestock rates, it ought 

not to permit an increase in the packing house products 
ate and that if both were to be increased, the increases 
hould be in cents and not in percentages. 

George R. Sweeney, vice-president and general manager of 
the Live Poultry Shippers’ Association, said that the movement 
of live poultry was rapidly being taken over by the trucks. In 
1925, he said, 1,800 cars were received on the rails at Chicago, 
With no truck receipts. In 1933, 155 cars were delivered by the 
railroads, while an equivalent of 3,771 cars were received by 
truck He said his organization, most of the members of which 

re located on sidetracks and preferred rail transportation, 
had made real efforts to hold this traffic to the rails and had 
been partially successful in cases where the railroads cooperated 
With practical rail competitive rates. But he felt sure that live 
poultry as an article of rail traffic was doomed if any increase 
was now made in the rates on it. 

i. F. Scott, traffic manager of the Beatrice Creamery Co., 
peaking for the American Association of Creamery Butter 


Manufacturers and numerous state associations, had much the 
ame sort of information to contribute with reference to his 
industry. He gaid it was a peculiarity of the butter business 


that production increased in times of economic depression and 
added that the general problem was complicated by the prospect 
butter being imported into the country in quantity. Com- 
missioner Aitchison, however, objected to that line of testimony, 
aying that rail rates could not be manipulated to “supplement 
the tariff law.” The witness and V. EB. McKeever, speaking for 
ul ame industry, but including eggs and dressed poultry, in- 

ced figures intending to show that the proposed increases 

ld disrupt adjustments and place an unbearable burden on 

type of traffic. 

End of Chicago Hearing 


While examiners McGrath and Witters brought to a con- 
ion the taking of testimony, concerned with the contentions 
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of commissions and commercial and agricultural interests in 
Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska, as well as of miscellaneous 
interested parties in Wisconsin and Michigan, Commissioner 
Aitchison, November 21, brought to a close the Chicago hear- 
ings in Ex Parte 115, by taking the testimony of shippers and 
organizations from Indiana, and one or two miscellaneous, wit- 
nesses who desired to be heard, 

The Indiana witnesses included W. H. Faler, traffic manager, 
Continental Steel Company, Kokomo and Indianapolis, who 
said that, if the increase became effective, the market of his 
company would be restricted, because the rates to the north- 
west used by competitors at Chicago were exempted under the 
clause excepting water-compelled rates from the increases pro 
posed. He said his company operated under a disadvantage of 
16 cents in those rates at present, which would be intensified 
by ten per cent, under the proposals. Nearly sixteen per cent 
of the products of his company's two factories now was shipped 
out by truck, he said, and he anticipated a sharp rise in that 
percentage under increased railroad freight rates. 

H. A. Hollopeter, traffic manager for the Terre Haute Cham 
ber of Commerce, dealt largely with class rates, asserting that 
the application of the increases sought by the railroads would 
disturb long-standing relationships between first class and the 
lower classes. He also pleaded for exemption from increases 
on beer, moving out of Terre Haute to Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Illinois, and Iowa points, pointing out that many of 
the rates competitive with those from Terre Haute were com 
modity rates with expiration dates, by that fact exempted from 
the proposed increases. These particular figures aroused the 
Commissioner's curiosity, because he could not understand how 
Terre Haute expected to get this business anyway under the 
existing rate spreads. He pointed out that it oughtn’t to make 
much difference whether Terre Haute paid 52 or 56 cents to 
ship beer to St. Paul, when Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, had 
a rate of 8% cents. The witness insisted, however, that brew 
eries at Terre Haute expected to sell their product in that city. 

Some difference of opinion arose over the witness’ state- 
ment that there would be an increase of 20 cents a ton on 
Indiana coal. Railroad attorneys insisted that rates based on 
fixed origin differentials were to be raised only 10 cents a ton, 
but the Commissioner pointed out that nowhere in the railroads’ 
application was the “fixed” used in connection with the phrase 
“origin differentials.” He took occasion to remind railroad 
attorneys that the Commission had asked no fewer than four 
times that the petition be amended on that point but it had 
not as yet been filed. 

G. A. Barry, traffic manager for the Indiana Steel and Wire 
Company, Muncie, corroborated Mr. Holopeter'’s testimony and 
said the proposed increases would cost his company $15,000 a 
year, if it continued to use the rails. He felt certain, how- 
ever, that much of his traffic would go to the tru@ks under any 
appreciable rail rate increase. 

R. R. Ketterhenry, speaking for the Indiana Power and 
Light Company, Indianapolis, said an increase in the rates on 
the 320,000 tons of coal used by his company each year would 
probably have the effect of causing it to turn to other fuel, 
oil or natural gas, either of which, he thought, could produce 
the heat sold to downtown Indianapolis cheaper than coal bought 
under higher rates than were now being paid. Thus, he said, 
a considerable movement would be lost to the railroads. He 
added that, if it were necessary to continue using coal, the 
net effect would be an attempt on the part of his company to 
persuade the Indiana commission that it ought to have higher 
rates for heat and electricity. 

Will C, Pike, traffic manager for a number of industries 
in Indiana, put in figures to show that the proposed increases 
would cost six of them more than $20,000 a year. This would 
cause them to use trucks more freely than at present, he said. 
His figures showed that, at present, outbound tonnage from 
these plants moved in trucks in percentages of the total vary- 
ing from 7 to 42. 

R. B. Coapstick, manager of the transportation and traffic 
department of the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, who 
was in charge of the Indiana presentations, took the stand 
briefly to enter an exhibit detailing the present and proposed 
rates on Indiana coal. The probable use of natural gas instead 
of coal under increased railroad coal rates was also predicated 
by F. C, Hess, manager of the municipal electric utilities of 
Richmond, speaking for the Indiana Municipal League. 

J. W. Peters, traffic manager for the Delco-Remy Corpora- 
tion, Anderson, also said his company was considering natural 
gas as a substitute for coal. In addition, he cited several items 
used in the assembling of the automobile parts made by his 
company that, if rail rates on them should be increased, would 
be made at Anderson, thus completely depriving the earriers 
of the revenue on the manufactured items. He mentioned a pro- 
posed increase in the rate on an aggregate-annual shipment of 
3,000,000 pounds of insulated wire from Warren, Ohio, to Ander- 
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A witness who gave his name as Edward G. Davies and 
who said he had pertinent facts to present, his only trouble 
being to select them from the mass he had at hand, said that, 
if the railroads were properly managed, there would be no need 
for an increase in freight rates. He said one of the difficulties 
was that tariffs were so compiled as to be a complete mystery 
even to the traffic expert, not being understandable even to the 
men who compiled them. He added that, under present con 
ditions, the wealthy shipper who could hire expert traffic men 
at high salaries had a considerable advantage in shipping costs 
over the humbler businesses that could not afford such services. 
He continued by saying that it was only the rise of the high 
way carriers, Which cared little about tariffs, that “had saved 
the shippers from this ravishing.” 

Commissioner Aitchison tried repeatedly to tell the witness 
that his presentation was the kind of material that should be 
presented to the Commission in argument form, but found it 
difficult to make him stop. When, finally, however, the witness 
started to tell about how the system of railroad regulation by 
the Commission had “absolutely failed,” the Commissioner 
thought he had gone far enough and insisted that he be excused, 

The final witness was Glenn T. Stebbins, of Kansas City, 
Mo., executive secretary of the United States Livestock Asso 
ciation, Who presented a group of compilations intended to show 
that agriculturists generally, due to poor yields and low prices, 
were in no position to bear an increase in their shipping costs, 
and that among them none was in so bad a shape as the cattle 
raiser, 

Witnesses for the Chicago 
Examiner Witters, said their group was in sympathy with the 
railroads’ attempt to get more revenue, which, in the face of 
their testimony, they seemed badly to need. Such objections as 
they made to the railroads’ application went to the method of 
applying the proposed increases. In general, their point was 
that percentage increases, especially in rates, would dis 
turb carefully balanced relationships among markets, and the 
suggestion was that a schedule be worked out that would re 
sult in the same revenue increase on rates by applying 
figured in hundred 


Association of Commerce, before 


class 


those 


increases cents a pounds 


In behalf of agriculture and the coal mining industry of Vir 
ginia, Governor Peery of that state, in Ex Parte No. 115, said the 
freight rates on coal in Virginia, being on a high level, had 
already permitted many coal consuming industries to dispense 
with the use of coal for producing power and replace it with 
fuel oil, natural gas, cordwood, or hydro-electric power. Any 
increase in the rates, he said, would accelerate this substitution 
for coal, thereby decreasing production. 

The governor called attention to the fact that under the pro 
posed plan of the railroads coals now paying the higher rates 
took the greater advances. For example, he said, some proposed 
advances were as low as ten cents a ton, while all coal now 
paying $2 or more a ton takes a thirty cents advance. By far 
the larger part of Virginia coal, he said, now paid $2 or more 
and competed in important markets with coal taking lesser ad 
vances, This method of applying advances, he said, would have 
a tendency to narrow and reduce the boundaries of Virginia's 
market territory which would seriously affect Virginia. The 
proposed increase on coal to tidewater for transshipment to 
North Atlantic ports, he said, would also seriously and injuriously 
affect the coal producers in Virginia for the reason that the 
increase in the delivered price at North Atlantic ports would 
make the competition with oil, now very serious, still more so 
and would invite the importation of coal from Nova Scotia and 
Europe. 

The proposed increases in rates on agricultural products, he 

would also prove very detrimental to the Commonwealth 
Answering Governor Peery, Chairman Lee told about the 
arrangements that had been made for hearing the and 
assured the governor that the Commission would endeavor. to 
arrive at a sound decision. 


said, 


case 


K. C. & W. B. PROPOSED OPERATION 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10447, Kan 
sas City & Westport Belt Railway Co. proposed operation, has 
denied the application of the belt line authorizing control by 
it, by lease, of tracks, and operation under trackage rights over 
other tracks of the Kansas City Public Service Co. It has 
found that the control and operation have not been shown to 
be in harmony with and in furtherance of the Commission’s 
plan of consolidation of railroads and that it would not promote 
the public interest. 

Under the plan the belt line, a subsidiary of the service 
company, the latter a street railway operation, would take over 
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the freight business of the service company, and operate 4, 
a carrier under federal control. The arrangement was for t}, 
belt line to take over the freight equipment of the service con 
pany and lease tracks from the service company. The he} 
company proposed to acquire the freight property by an iggy, 
of $30,000 of stock and $180,000 of secured notes, all to be take, 
at par by the service company. The applicant claimed tha 
its proposal was in harmony with the Commission's plan fo, 
the consolidation of railroads providing an independent staty: 
for terminal properties not specifically mentioned, subject 4 
later grouping as shown to be in the public interest 

Pointing out that the belt line would own no land, no tracks 
or rail facilities but merely have an interest in equipment, thy 
said it perceived no sufficient reason for the crea 
and additional carrier subject to the interstay 


Commission 
tion of a new 
commerce act. 

Dissenting, Commissioner Porter said that this repor 
afforded a typical illustration of the old saying about one’s j; 
ability to see the forest for the trees. A number of sma 
immaterial objections were raised to the application, said hy 
as justifying the denial while apparently the manifest 
ability of the larger object sought was lost sight of. He said 
there was presented a picture, by this denial, of a compar 
doing business subject to the interstate commerce act but be 
yond the jurisdiction of the Commission. 


desi; 


GREAT NORTHERN ABANDONMENT 
The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No, 10502, Great 
Northern Railway Co. abandonment, has authorized the app! 
cant to abandon those parts of its Curlew-Molson branch, within 
the United States, between Curlew, Wash., and the boundary 
line between the United States and Canada, in all about seve: 
teen miles long. The branch with parts in Canad 
owned by the Vancouver, Victoria & Eastern Railway and Na 
gation Co., a Canadian subsidiary of the applicant Th 
Canadian subsidiary has applied to the Canadian authorities 
for permission to abandon the Canadian segment, about twent 
nine miles long. 
This branch is part of 
Wash., to Vancouver, B. C., 


connects 


a line built in 1905 between Spokan 
which, according to the report, failed 
to obtain sufficient traffic to justify its operation. Recently th 
service on the parts not abandoned has consisted of a weekly 
mixed train each way. The territory is used for farming and 
livestock, the country having been well logged over. Stores 
at Molson, the report said, were largely supplied by truck. The 
estimated salvage value of the parts of the branch in the United 
States is $64,200 and of the Canadian segment $91,355. 


C. M. ST. P. & P. ABANDONMENT 


After 
No. 10440, Chicago, 
abandonment, has authorized the applicant to abandon its branch 


Commission, division 4, in Finance 
Paul & Pacific Railroad C 


two denials, the 
Milwaukee, St. 


Babcock and Norway, Wis., a distance of about 
A similar application was filed with the Wisconsin 
commission. That body, the report said, conceded that the 
justified ultimate abandonment, but recommended that a certifi 
cate of abandonment be not made effective prior to July 1, 198 
The Commission did not follow that recommendation. It | 
a certificate effective from and after thirty days from its dat 
The country traversed is generally flat, an area, says the 
report, of swamps and cut-over timber lands, with a few scat 
tered farms, without manufacturing plants, the principal prod 
ucts being cranberries, moss and pulpwood. The report said 
the line had been operated at a loss for the past six years and 
that there was no definite prospect of such an increase in traffl 
as might justify a hope that it would become self-supporting 
The tributary communities, the report added, would have othe! 
rail service at points within reasonable distance and that high 
ways leading to such points could be improved at moderate cost 
It said there was nothing in the record to show that the count) 
authorities contemplated the construction of an all-weather or 
other highway in the territory 


line between 
sixteen miles. 
record 


issued 


“In any event,” the report continued, “the burden of 4 
cumulating operating losses should not be laid upon the applicant 
in its present financial condition in order to preserve the value 
of the business and property of the limited number of persons 
who inhabit this area.” 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hiearing in Il. & SS. 4044, storage in 
N Y., assigned for November 22, at 
Examiner Curtis was canceled and reassigned for 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner Curtis 

Hearing in Fourth Section Application No, 15483, 
November 23, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
was canceled, application having been withdrawn. 


Buffalo 


before 
' 


transit on apples at 
Washington, D. C 
January 4, 4 


assigned for 
Diamondson, 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 
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INJURY TO GOODS 


Division No. 2.) Initial car 


LOSS OF OR 


ourt of Appeals of Georgia, 
‘ f interstate shipment must bill of lading for freight 
ceived, and liable to lawful holder of bill for any 
or damage to shipment (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 20 
amended, 49 USCA, Sec. 20 (11)) (Georgia Southern & F 
Tifton Produce Co., 176 8S. E. Rep. 89.) 
Where railroad issued bill of lading covering interstate ship 
nt, but did not actually receive property for transpertation, 


Issue 


becomes 


CoO Vs 


or any portion of freight charges, and did not participate in 
way in transportation, custody, or control of property, but 
rely issued bill of lading routing goods over other lines, 


carrier, to holder of bill of 
Commerce Act, See 
Ibid 


initial 
(Interstate 
(11)) 


ilroad was not liable, as 
for damage to shipment 
amended, 49 USCA, Sec. 20 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., 8t. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 
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REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, S. D 
ad Commission, operating 
trator to protect state 
travel thereon, 


Texas Rail 
powers as statutory ad 
and those primarily en 
and prohibit thereof 


Texas, Austin Division.) 


within its 
highways 
regulate 


tied to use 


may 


mnntract carriers in either interstate or intrastate commerce 
Vernon's Ann. Civ. St. Tex., art. 911b, Sec. 22b; Const, I S., 
Sec. 8&8 cl. 3) (Texport Carrier Corporation vs. Smith 

il, 8 Fed. Sup. 28.) 
Texas Railroad Commission's orders, refusing interstate 
ract motor carriers permits to use state highways, are in 
rative only when it undertakes to exercise control over in 
tate commerce itself, rather than safety of highways and 
ling public (Vernon's Ann. Civ. St. Tex., art. 911b, Sec. 22b 


Const. S., art. 1, Sec. 8, cl. 3) bid 
Corporation, denied permit by Texas Railroad Commission 
yperate trucks over federal highway within state ag inter 
tate contract motor carrier, held entitled to sue in federal 
ourt for injunction against interference with its business by 
ommissioners as against contention that it had no vested right 
‘hich equity would protect; right to use highways in such 


hess, except as validly conditioned by state, being sufficient 
ipport federal equity jurisdiction (Const., art, 1, Sec, 8, cl 
Ibid 

lexas Railroad Commission's findings and unde! 
motor carrier act are prima facie true and reviewing court 

not substitute its judgment for that of Commission or dl: 


orders 


uch findings and orders, if supported by any substantial 
dence unless shown to be arbitrary, unreasonable, or un 
iWful (Vernon's Ann. Civ, St. Tex., art. 911b, Sec. 20) Ibid 
rrial in proceeding to review Texas Railroad Commission's 


ndings and orders under state motor carrier act is de novo in 


e that question whether orders shall be overthrown is de- 
fermined on evidence in trial court, not record before Commis 
(Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. Tex., art. 911b, Sec. 20).—Ibid 


enjoin enforcement of Texas Railroad 
state motor carrier act may be 
where diversity of citizenship and 
(Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. Tex., art. 


aside or 
under 

court, 

exist 


Suits to set 
imission’s orders 
geht in federal 
dictional amount 
Sec, 20).—Ibid 
Validity and authority of Texas Railroad Commission’s o1 
under state motor carrier act are determined by operation 
effect thereof in suit to set aside or enjoin enforcement of 
r; Commission’s motives and purposes not being 
nguiry (Vernon's Ann, Civ. St. Tex., art. 911b, 


Sec. 20). 
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Statutory action to set aside or enjoin enforcement of Texas 
Railroad Commission's under state motor carrier act 
being purely judicial, not quasi administrative or legislative, in 


orders 


terstate contract motor carrier was not obliged to resort to 
such action before bringing suit in federal court to enjoin state 
officers from interfering with plaintiff's business after Commis 
sion’s denial of permit to operate plaintiff's trucks on federal 
highway in state (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. Tex., art. 911b, Sec 
20) Ibid 

Federal courts will not lightly interfere by injunction with 
state administrative officers’ actions in enforcing state laws 
especially in administrative matters requiring discretionary ac 
tion, but will grant injunction only when equites of bill are 
plain.-Ibid 

Mere claim of unconstitutionality of state administrative 
officers’ actions in enforcing state laws is insufficient to justify 
ranting of injunction by federal court, but really irreparable 
injury, for which there is no adequate legal remedy, must be 
shown Ibid 


entorcement 
under motor cali 
verity by positive and 
and arbitrary 
protection in 
Ibid 
from 


party suing for against 
Commission’s 


presumption of its 


Burden is on injunction 
Railroad 
rier act to overthrow 
clear showing that it represents unreasonable 
exertion of power in violation of constitutional 
voked (Vernon's Ann. Civ. St. Tex., art. 911b, Sec. 20) 

Plaintiff evidence in suit to officers 
interfering with plaintiff's business as interstate contract moto! 
after Railroad Commission's denial of permit to operate 
200 trucks over federal highway through most 
populated sections of state held insufficient to show that 
findings were arbitrary, capricious, and unreason 


of Texas order state 


enjoin state 
carrie! 


18 to most used 
densely 


Commission 


able (Vernon's Ann. Civ. St. Tex., art. 911b, Sec. 20) Ibid 
(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Galveston.) Allegation of 
petition in action to recover freight charges held sufficient, as 
against general demurrer, to show that plaintiff was railroad 
engaged in transportation of freight and passengers, that it con 
tracted to transport, or did transport, shipment involved, and 


with Commerce Commi 


was authorized to file rates Interstate 
ion (United Hay Co. vs. St. Louis, B. & M. Ry. Co., 74 8S. W 
he p. (2d) 766.) 

Undisputed evidence that freight delivery was made by con 
necting carriers in carload lots and under uniform bills of lad 
ing clearly indicating that they were railroad carrie! held 
sufficient to show that plaintiff as initial carrier was railread 
and engaged in busines subject to regulation by Interstate 


Commerce Commission and was authorized to recover difference 
between agreed charges and rate prescribed by Commission 
Ibid 
No exceptions being made to fact findings that railroad and 
connecting carriers transported freight with due dispatch and 
in good condition, and that shipments were made subject to 
rates certified by Interstate Commerce Commission, trial court 


difference 
held 


liable to 
rates and 


carrier fol 
paid by shipper 


was initial 


amount 


holding that shipper 
between published tariff 
not erro! Ibid 

In action to published freight 


not entitled to deduction of switching 


charges, shipper held 
paid from trans 


recovel 


charges 


portation charge in determining jurisdiction of court below 
since, under statute, such charges are separate from those re 
quired to be filed with Interstate Commerce Commission (Inte 
state Commerce Act, Sec. 6 (49 USCA, Sec. 6)).—IlIbid 
Carrier’s unnecessary allegation of payment of switching 


charges does not relieve shipper of necessary pleading and proof 


to establish, against railroad’s claim for unpaid freight charges 


any offset or counterclaim growing out of payment of switching 
charges.—Ibid 

Initial carrier, in contract for interstate hipments, ha 
right to sue and recover for any undercharges in freight bill 
Ibid 

Evidence held sufficient to show that shipments were made 
under through bills of lading and were such shipments as would 
make initial railroad’s connecting carriers its agents in per 
forming interstate shipping contracts, so as to authorize initial 
carrier to sue for undercharges in transporting shipments Ibid 

COMMISSION ORDERS 

1. & §S. 3479, tone granite and marble from, to and etWween 
point in southern territory Petition of protestant Rockwood Ala 
bama Stone Co petition of protestant, the North Carolina Granite 
Corporation, and petition of Southern Railwa System Line for re 
opening, reconsideratio! and modification of report denied 

No. 17000, part 8, rate tructure investigation, cottonseed, its prod 
ucts and related article Order of September 15 1934, concerning 
effective date for publishing the rate ywrescribed herein between points 
n the southeastern region and points in zone l and 11 of the north 
Central region amended to as to become effective on or before 
December 20, 1934, upon not less than 5 day notice 

No. 19784, American Tank Co, et al, vs. A. C. & Y. et al Peti 
tion of complainant for reconsideration on the record as made or 
for further hearing in connection with exhibit Nos. 34-A and 36-A 


denied 


to 44-A, 


inclusive, 


sere 


aw 
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No, 23822, American Trading Corporation vs. 8S. A. L. Tetition 
of complainant for rehearing or reargument, denied 

No. 24388, Chamber of Commerce of Greenville, O., et al. vg. A 
(®, & Y. et al., and No, 25521, John Parent Co, et al. vs. A. Cc. & Y 
et al Petition of complainants for rehearing, reargument, reconsid 
eration, denied 

No, 25248, Light Grain & Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
and No, 25465, Same vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Petition of complain 
ant for reconsideration and modification, denied, 

No. 25306, Crown Rock Co. vs. B. & O, et al. Fourth 
complainant for rehearing or reconsideration, denied, 

No. 26107, Fretz-Moon Tube Co., Inc,, vs. B. & S. et al 
ceeding reopened for further hearing 

No. 26288, Pioneer Rubber Mills vs. A. T 
of complainant for rehearing, denied 

No. 26530, Ace Petroleum Co, et al. vs. A. T. 
clair Refining Co. permitted to intervene 

No. 26628, Kansas City Fuel Oi] Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
Motion of defendants to require complainants to make 
plaint definite and certain, overruled, 

No. 26737, Davison Chemical Co 
kK. Treide, receivers) vs. B. & O. et al 
facturing Co, permitted to intervene 

No. 23205, Nebraska State Railway Commission et al. vs. A. TT. 
& S. F. et al., and No, 23205, Sub. No. 2, Nebraska Certified Potato 
Growers’ Cooperative et al. vs, Arkansas et al. Petition 
further hearing, reconsideration and argument, denied 

No. 26168, The Alamo Coal Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al 
Order entered herein on July 13, 1934, is further modified to become 
effective on January 19, 1935, Upon not less than 30 days’ notice instead 
of December 20, 1934. 

Finance No, 6806 and 7901, lb. & R. G. W 
plemental order issued permitting pledging and 
for short term notes. 

No. 26142, the Kanotex Refining Co, vs. A. T 
dismised upon complainant’s request 

Upon complainants’ request the Commission has 
26591, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co, et al. vs. G. N. et al., 
26661 and Subs. 1 to 9, the Ava Brick Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
Seashore Lines et al. 

No. 26207, Eastern Magnesia Tale Co., Inc., vs. A. & W. et al 
Complaint dismissed upon complainant's request 

No, 24733, Board of Railroad Commissioners of the state of South 
Dakota vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Order entered herein on August 7, 
1934, as subsequently modified to become effective on December 4, 
1934, upon not less than 15 days’ notice is further modified to become 
effective on December 3, 1934, upon not less than 10 days’ notice in 
stead of 15 days’ notice, 

|. & S. 2595, Meats and packing house products to, from and be 
tween southwestern and western trunk-line points, and cases grouped 
therewith Petitions dated October 3 and 11, 1934, respectively, for 
modification of orders filed on behalf of certain defendants and re 
spondents denied, and proceedings assigned for further hearing with 
respect to extent and effect of truck competition, on December 14, 
1934, 10 o'clock a, m., standard time, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill 
before Examiner Snider 


petition of 
Pro- 
& S. F. et al. Petition 
& 8S. F. et al. Sin 


& S. F. et al 
their com 


Henry 
Manu 


and 
Salt 


(Chester F, Hockley 
Pennsylvania 


bonds Fourth 
repledging of 


sup 
bonds 


& S. F. Complaint 


and No. 
Reading 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F, D. No 
(Corporation to issue not exceeding 
without par value, the stock to be sold at $100 a share and the pro 
ceeds used for working capital, condition prescribed, approved 

Supplemental report and order in F, D. No. 9699, authorizing the 
Gulf, Mobile and Northern R. R, Co. to pledge with the Railroad 
Credit Corporation as collateral security for loans heretofore or here- 
after made not exceeding $900,000 of first-mortgage gold bonds, series 
C, approved, 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10635, authorizing acquisition by 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company of control of the prop 
erties of the Tennessee Western Railroad Company under an oper- 
ating contract, approved, 


10591, authorizing the Cook Transit 
10 shares of common capital stock 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No, 10678. Southern 
so-called 


between a 


and 
portion § of 
counties, Ariz., 


Arizona Eastern Railroad Co 
Pacific Co., lessee, ask authority to abandon 
Maricopa Branch in Maricopa and Pinal 
point near West Chandler and Maricopa, 16.598 miles 

Finance No. 10679. Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula Railway 
Co. and Pennsylvania Railroad Co, ask authority to construct a 
branch line between the main line of the P. Y. & A. south of Austin 
burg Station, to a connection with the Fairport, Painesville & East 
ern Railroad at the Harpersfield Shale Beds, 7.45 miles, in Ashtabula 
county, O., and authority for the Pennsylvania to operate under track- 
age rights over the F. P. & EF, from the latter point of proposed connec 
tion to Perry, 8 miles, all in Ashtabula and Lake counties, O Plan 
will give applicants direct physical connection with the F. P. & E 
and enable them to reach the latter's facilities at Perry, ©., 
traffic can be interchanged with that carrier, and increase 
efliciency and improve service to shippers 

Finance No. 751 Supplemental application of Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co, asking order extending to December 31, 19386, the au 
thority to pledge not to exceed $1,000,000 of bonds covered in this 
proceeding 


operating 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


Kansas City Stock Yards Co, et al. vs. A 
Armour & Co., intervening herein, asks the Commission to 
the complaint as repetitious and as raising issues already 
in a proceeding to which complainants are parties. 

No. 26289, Olean Glass Co. vs. Pennsylvania. Complainant asks 
for reopening for reconsideration on record as made or for oral hearing 

No. 22907, Industrial Sand Cases of 1930, and cases consolidated 
therewith. E. B. Boyd and E. Morris, agents on behalf of defendant 
carriers, ask for postponement of effective date of order dated Octo 
ber 8, 1934, from December 31, 1934, to June 1, 1935, upon 30 days 
filing and posting in manner prescribed in section 6 of the inte 
state commerce act, 

No. 25566, intrastate rates on bituminous coal within state of Ohio, 
WwW. & L. E. asks for modification of Commossion’s order of May 2, 
1933, herein to permit the establishment of the same rate on bitu 
minous coal, carloads, from Coshocton, O., to La Grange, Grafton, 
North Eaton, Columbia, West View, Berea and Linndale, O., via 
the ¢@ Cc, Cc. & St. L. as is maintained from other mines and sta 
tions in the middle district of Ohio on the W. & L. E 


& S. et al 
dismiss 
before it 


No. 26627, 
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dismissed No. 
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HEAVY REPARATION ORDERS 


Reparation orders requiring unusually large sums to be pajy 
by railroads not later than December 28 have been issued by th, 
Commission in a number of cases. Awards of reparation wer 
made in reports that dealt with the question ef reasonablenes 
the amounts due, if any, to be ascertained later. 

In No. 22799, Armour & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., the ra 
roads have been directed to pay $54,098.75, with interest at ty 
rate of 6 per cent from the dates of the payment of charges 
on account of unreasonable rates on hogs from points in N; 
braska, lowa and the Dakotas to Spokane, Wash. The larges 
item in that total is $32,101.67 to be paid by the C. M, St. P 

In No. 23760, C-B Oil Co. et al. vs.‘A. T. & S. F. et al. ang 
a sub-number, Camas Oil Co. et al. vs. Same, the Carriers ay 
required to pay $36,515.71, on account of unreasonable rates 9 
refined petroleum products from points in Oregon, Oklahom 
and Wyoming to destinations in Idaho and Montana. Thy 
largest item in that sum is $25,251.88 to be paid to the Cont 
nental Oil Co. by the S. P. & S., O. W. R. & N. and O. 8. L 

In No. 15788, Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. C. & N. W 
et al. and a sub-number, Same vs. B. & O. et al., the carriers 
are required to pay the complainant $10,516.25 on account of 
unreasonable. rates on iron and steel articles from points ip 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia, fabricated in transi 
at Parkersburg, W. Va., and forwarded to destinations in Co 
rado, Wyoming and Montana. 

On account of unreasonable rates on anthracite coal f: 
the Von Storch Colliery, Scranton, Pa., to Newark, N. J., th 
carriers, in No. 24957, Christian Feigenspan vs. D. & H. et 
and a sub-number, Penn Anthracite Mining Co. vs. Same, hav 
been directed to pay $4,152.08 to the first mentioned complainant 
and $6,979.23 to the Penn Anthracite Mining Co. 

Another unusually large amount, $11,279.23, has b 
awarded in No. 17212, Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. A. T. 
S. F. et al., on account of transited iron and steel articles fro: 
points in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia to destinatior 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 

An order requiring the payment of $19,118 has been made 
in No. 22262, Swift & Co. vs. A. & R. et al., on account of w 


or 
ot 


ressed 


reasonable rates on straight and mixed carloads of eggs, d 
poultry and butter from points in Kansas to destinations in Fle 


ida, Alabama and Georgia. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10610, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. reconstruction loan 
and supplemental findings in Finance No. 10524, has rewritte! 
parts of the certificate issued in this case on October 1, 1934 
so as to make the descriptions of parcels of real estate to be 
pledged for a loan of $6,000,000 from the RFC cover the parcels 
intended or possible to be pledged. This is a supplemental 
report modifying the former one. The former report and cet 
tificate permitted the New Haven to obtain $2,000,000 immed 
ately upon approval of the loan, $3,000,000 on October 27 and 
$1,000,000 on November 27. 

One of the modifications provides 
vances in excess of $4,500,000 be made, the New Haven 
deposit with the RFC, in addition to other collateral, a 
assignment of $7,903,047 of advances to the New York Central 
and the New York State Realty and Terminal Co. for constru 
tion outside of the Grand Central Terminal properties. Con 
missioner Mahaffie noted a dissent. 

In Finance No. 10634, Denver & Salt Lake Western Rail 
road Co. reconstruction loan, the Commission, by division 4, has 
approved a loan for $3,182,150 to the D. & S. ‘L. W. from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for not to exceed thre 
years. The loan was requested to enable the applicant and/c! 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western to purchase, or to provid 
for the purchase, at $155 a share, of 20,530 shares of the capital 
stock and/or voting trust certificates of the Denver & Salt Lake, 
tendered or to be tendered to the D. & R. G. W. for purchase 
pursant to the Commission's orders in Finance No, 4555, relat 
ing to the construction of the Dotsero cut-off, and in Finance 
No. 8070, relating to control of the D. & S. L. The approval 
of the loan is subject to the applicant meeting collateral require 
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NEW STEEL CAR INSPECTED 

Coordinator Eastman and J. J, Pelley, president of the Asso 
ciation of American Railroads, have inspected at the Union Sta 
tion, Washington, D. C., a new lightweight freight car built of 4 
new process steel by the Pressed Steel Car Company. The car 
is on tour for public inspection. Accompanying the coordinato! 
and Mr. Pelley were Carl R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific; 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio; F, E. William: 
son, president of the New York Central; J. J. Bernet, preside! 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, and members of their staffs. 
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ther forms ol 


direct or 


id 
ddres 


ther names for barbarism,” Mr. 


The Railroad Problem 


VY. Fletcher Asserts It Is Not Insoluble—Sees Situa- 
tion Not as Dangerous as Claimed by Some 
—Fair Test Proposed 


with high executive sanction solemnly 
private ownership and operation of railroads and 
transportation under suitable regulation in the 
interest, is the declared policy of the government; that 
j state and federal shall provide equality of 
atment among transportation competitors in the matter of 
lic regulation; that each one shall be made to pay its own 

nd derive no sustenance from government subsidies, either 
indirect; that each shall make suitable contributions 
taxes to the support of the government; and 


et the Congress 


that 


itive bodies, 


the way of 


it each shall have the opportunity to exercise the right of 
regulation to the widest possible extent 
Under these conditions we have no doubt that the rail 


will continue 
people as the 


business, 


American 


ids, with the resumption of normal 
they have in the past to serve the 
ntial arteries of commerce.” 
rR. V. Fletcher, general counsel of the 
ociation of American Railroads, thus proposed that the rail 
ads be subjected to the test “under fair conditions” in an 
November 22 at Kansas City, Mo., before a conference 
businessmen and other organizations, including members of 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, held under 
of the Chamber of Commerce cf Greater Kansas 
and the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
After outlining the necessity for adequate and efficient 
portation service for free interchange of commodities and 
s of a nation’s people, one to another, as an alterna- 
to “a provincialism, a stagnation, a narrowness of view, a 
of intellectual inbreeding as it were, which are all but 
Fletcher declared that, at the 
et, “we must try to settle one fundamental question: Shall 
transportation continue under private owner 
and control, or is it, in the broader view, more conducive 
our permanent happiness and prosperity that they should 
and operated by the government?” His discussion 
the question of government ownership follows 


vice-president and 


auspices 


y acce 


agencies of 


wned 


clear to me that until this 
with some degree of finality, it i a 


question is answered, and an 
waste of time and effort 


xplore the field You will observe that I have not referred to 

nment ownership of railroads alone, but to all types of tran: 
on For no one will seriously contend that the government 

be atistied to operate the railroads in ompetition with bri 
whed buss« trucks, boats pipe lines and air lines When 


ernment enters a field, in the very nature of things it occupies 


attitude of competing with its 
itizen cannot hope to sur 
tolerate We may be 


innot, permanently, be in the 
form of rivalry in whi the 


er a l 
is not disposed t 


and which the state 


ned as well with the question as to whether, after all form 
portation have been taken over, the government can stop 
point 

reality, it may be interesting to speculate upon the reason 


ownership and operation of transporta 
stem, non-socialistic as to other 
usual to mention as a reason for 
ent actiyity in transportation matters the character of te 
i one affected with the public interest But it is worth 
that this doctrine had its origin centuries ago, at a time when 


xist, for government 
encies under a governmental 
f industrial activity It is 





ies of busines enterprise were not only essential but 
tic 

en but one line of stage coaches operated between two centers 
ition Frequently but one innkeeper held out accommoda 


event, the conception is purely 
beginning to be que 


village In any 
based on ancient precedents, now 
It s only nece ary to refer to the opinion of the Supreme 
the recently decided milk case from New York, to catch a 
what may happen to ordinary business, if once the gov 
occuples the domain of transportation 
understand why, controlling so large a consuming 
the government may find it desirable to produce its own 
own lumber and ties, its own rails, bridge material and 
ent The independence of our entire commercial structure 
thus be seriously threatened It is often said, however, that 
ent ownership—at least of the railroads—is inevitable by 
of their financial weakne their inability to meet their obli 
maintain their credit: and secure new capital absolutely 
to provide the facilitic demanded by a changing order 
aid that to regain, and indeed to retain, their traffic, tNe 
must be forthcoming to purchase lightweight, streamlined 
ind in some instances to substitute electricity for steam as 
e power, to regain lost ground in the matter of maintenance, 
de heavier rail for high-speed passenger trains, and generally 
ibilitate the industry to cope with modern conditions of acute 


! 
oO 


i particular 


easy to 


Loans to Railroads 


made to the huge ‘sums borrowed from the govern 
irticularly the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the grow 
reity of collateral, and the distressing shock to business con 
if we enter upon an era of wholesale railroad bankruptcies 
these considerations when thus marshalled, do, indeed, por- 
he existence of a problem, the 
most Sur energies, our ingenuity and our 


ference is 


patriotism At the 
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same time, in my opinion the problem is not insolubl if wise 
ouncils prevail, both within and without the industry 

In the first place, the sums due the Reconstruction Finance Cort 
poration, while considerable are not such at present a to arouse 
alarm. On November 1 of this vear the railroads owed the Recon 
truction Finance Corporation $353,170,000, all of it ecured by the 
deposit of collateral found by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to furnish adequate securits This sum represents 11.4 per cent of 
the total revenues of the roads for 1933, a year of profound business 
depression It will be recalled that at the end of federal control |! 


1920, the railroads were debtors to the government in the sum of 
$1,116,000,000 all of whicl PAVE $38,000,000 has been repaid with 
interest If this balance is never paid, the government will be t ¢ 


gainer by the transaction in view of the difference between what the 


money cost the government and what it received from the railroa 

It is true that the roads have been furnished with an addi 
tional $200,000,000, likewise on good collateral, by the Public Works 
Administration This money, however, was borrowed and spent pri 
marily to improve the unemployment ituation And while all thi 
will, of course, be repaid, it is not likely that the government will 
press for early repayment 

Excluding amounts owing to the United States, whicl ums th 
railroads my rationally hope will be renewed if necessary ind t° 
principal of equipment trust obligations (ordinarily handled rrentl 
and without much difficulty), the roads in 1935 will be called upon 
to face maturities, including bonds and floating debt mounting t 
$425,342,000, or a sum equal to 13.7 per ent of their operating rev 
enues for 1933 

Again this amount, while not to be treated lightly does not 
assume dangerous proportions It is a rational hope that the holders 
of these maturing securities will consent to their renewal at least 
to the extent of 50 per cent We can conclude I think, that even 
a moderate revival in business will remove all excuse fo gover! 
ment intervention 

Let us suppose, however, that business conditions do not improve 
Upon this melancholy hypothesis, it is said that from some source the 
roads must secure $250,000,000 in new money in order to tide them 
over until the middle of the new year, not to mention um needed 


for capital improvement 

Assuming for our present purposes 
gerated, would it not be better for the 
policy of lending to the roads rather than to buy 
the consequent strain upon public credit 

If this additional $250,000,000 is advanced with or without security 
the total debt to the Re Corporation would be 


that this figure is not exag 
government to continue its 
them outright with 


onstruction Finance 


$603,170,000 But upon any sort of fair and honest valuation, the 
railroads are easily worth $20,000,000,000, as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s conservative estimate discloses 

How can it be rationally argued that the government would 
better expend twenty billion dollar to acquire the road: rather 
than to lend ther ; per cent of that taggering um? 

If there were any reasonable hope that the road would be 
operated by the government more efficiently and economically than 
under private ownership, a different conclusion might be reached 
But no one, with knowledge make such an assertion Experience 
in our own count during the World War, and observation of what 
is happening in the domain of our neighbor to the North indicate 


the contrary 

The Federal Coordinator, with ample opportunities for 
data, and richly endowed with capacity to analyze them 
such a remedy He points out that the government has 
the present financial resources nor the redit to assume the 
ownership of the railroads at anything like 


gathering 
does not 
suggest 
neither 
capital cost of acquiring 


a fair price He expresses some doubt as to whether the roads could 
be properly operated by a single central agency in view of thelr 
extent and the diversity of operating problems which that extent 
entails He is not sure that anv machinery cat be et up for thelr 
control which will be free from the attack of partisar poilsmen 
He refers to the obvious ibsence of any well-definag or organized 
sentiment in the United States In favor of the plan 
Not to labor the point farther we may safely conclude that if 
wisdom prevail in the councils of the nation, government owner 
ship may be put side a omething to be embraced only if every 
other rational expedient falls 
What Under Private Operation? 
Mr. Fletcher said the question remained as to what must 


and in common fairness should be done to insure the continued 
and successful operation of the railroads as essential agencies 
of cur business structure, functioning in the public interest, and 
under private ownership and control. Continuing, he said 


thers is a great Variety of 
considered It is fre 

railroads are sadly 
fashion as to reduce thelr 
payers from the burden 


Upon this fundamental question 
opinion, some of which seem to me to be ill 
quently stated that the capital structures of ou 
in need of radical reorganization 
fixed charges and thereby relieve the 
of debt 

It is not suggested, at least by 
sons, that, speaking generally the proceeds of railroad bonds have 
not been honestly and prudently invested in additions and improve 
ments to railroad property. The valuation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to which we have referred, demonstrates this fact And 
while a certain amount of railroad property is unquestionably obso 
lete, as indicated by abandonments, yet surely no one will contend 


in such 
rate 


honest and well-informed per 


that such obsolete property xceeds in value what has been con 
tributed by the stockholder 

It is safe to say that every dollar derived from borrowings is 
now represented by property now in use and useful for the trans 
portation needs of the country Such being the state of affairs, what 


reason is there, particularly ftn the case of solvent railroads, for 
adopting a policy of repudiating debts? 

It cannot be said that the creditors of the 
an excessive rate of interest measured by modern standards The 
average rate of return on borrowed money is 4.6 per cent, certainly 
not an exorbitant rate And the dollar does not now have such an in 
trinsic value in comparison with its worth when the loans were made 


as to suggest any injustice in that direction, particularly when we 


road are receiving 


consider the effect of legislation relating to the gold clause con 
monly found in railroad securities 

It is doubtYers true that certain railroad find themselves in 
such financial straits that they annot meet their interest obliga 


tions In those cases financial reorganizations cannot be avoided 


The recently enacted bankruptcy statute furnishes a medium through 
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Which this process can be carried on in an orderly manner under the permanent legislation Conceding freely the right of the pu 
watchful eye of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the courts. have a tribunal to which it may resort in matters that aff< 
If this statute, of Which so much was hoped, has proven ineffective public interest, I submit that in questions that involve only 
(as so many claim), and if some Way may be found to improve it of managerial discretion, public regulation has gone far enous 
by amendment, with due regard for the Constitutional rights of The men responsible for railroad policies are not unay 
creditors, then certainly everyone should welcome new legislation on the dimension and the seriousness of the problems that « 
the subject. I respectfully submit that much of the hue and cry the industry They are alive to the necessity for a certain 
for extensive and compulsory reorganization is the product of hast) of cooperative action They realize the strength that follow 
consideration of the subject effort in matters of cOMmMoOnN concern They are intimately 
With the details of Operation On their own lines, while at t 
Retirement of Bonds time mindful of Uneie’ pasttian as parts of a larger whole 


Another suggestion which has been extensively discussed, i that They rest under a lively sense of trusteeship as custod 
the railroads should create reserves in the nature of sinking funds property, operated not only for the benefit of the owners but li} 
for the purpose of retiring their bonds, so that when these obliga with due regard for the publi interest 
tions mature, a considerable part may be retired, rather than re As an evidence of a settled purpose to accomplish a 
funded ; measure of self-regulation in the railroad industry, L point 
That such a policy, if it were possible, would strengthen rail recently created Association of American Railroads, to the pla 
road credit, no one will dispute The effect would be, of course, purpose of Which practically all the class I roads of the 
ultimately to reduce the capital structure to such amounts as had have enthusiastically assented 
been contributed by the share owners Obviously the stockholders It is an organization with definite ends in view W 
(too often | fear now in the category of the forgotten man) would its energy under the guidance of its Board of Directors, its f 
be called upon to make the sacrifices necessary to accumulate the executive committee, and its president to the solution of pr 
reserves for the retirement of the bonds. of common interest looking toward the elimination of wasteful] 
But would the public be willing, after these bonds had been tice wherever found, the coordination of activities wherever 
retired, to pay rates sufficient to compensate the shareholders for ticable, and the adoption of methods which will promote eff 


their lean years? This is a phase of the matter to be considered and economy No phase of railroad activity will be neglecte 
Aside from this feature, we may well ask: Where is the money will give particular attention to benefits that follow systemati 

coming from with which to create these sinking funds? After a ning and careful and scientific research, | 

it is a question of revenues, and perhaps incidental to certain more We believe it will provide a medium for self-regulation 

fundamental considerations Il am sure that those who are charged will be far more effective than could be provided by any g 
with managerial responsibility would gladly adopt the policy of a ment agency, whatever might be its powers 

cumulating reserves for this purpose, if due regard for the rights Regulation of Competitors 

of stockholders and the state of the railroad exchequer would permit 


- Naturally, I am not overlooking the prime necessity for additio 
Consolidations legislation which will subject to sensible and appropriate regulat 
agench of transportation competitive with the railroads The 
ipon my time and upon your patience will not permit an extended 
discussion of this subject I think all of you are familiar with 
irguments for equality of regulation—arguments which seem to 
unanswerable, and which | think have persuaded the American pe 
ple to such an extent that I believe there is an overwhelming sent 
ment in the United States in favor of the principle of equality wit 
respect to regulation, subsidies and taxation 

Certainly the necessity for regulation of all the competing for 
of transportation has been recognized by the President of the | 
State the Federal Coordinator of Transportation, the Inters 
Commerce Commission, the National Association of State Ra 


es See 


l am not unaware of the consideration that has been given to 
plans for consolidations on a large scale as a solution of the prob 
lem, No one can successfully refute the contention that a _ policy 
of wholesale consolidations would produce a substantial reduction in 
operating expenses, the extent of the saving depending upon the 
scope and type of the unification It would no doubt result in 
abandonment of trains, the rerouting of substantial amounts of trafti 
the consolidation of terminal operations and the like 

The success of such a policy must depend in large part upon two 
factors which cannot be ignored The first question that arises in 
connection with the subject is the extent to which the American 
weople are prepared to surrender the principle of competition in rail : , : " > 
oa AB yoy unquestionably, aaa me retlg for om scale rail and | tility Commntesioners, the Chamber of Commerce of the I 
road consolidations must involve the sacrifice, if it be so called, on States, by a vast number ol commercial organizations, and by n 

ble truck operators now engaged in common carriag: 


. part of a large par ' blic o ’ ‘ze of being served Tooe sewnee : 
the part of a large part of the public of the privileg f being server When we idd to these the united support of railroad employe 
speaking through their associations and brotherhoods, the Insiste 


by more than one railroad 
This is generally understood, and the advocates of this particular He ny? - : 
remedy have met the issue frankly and squarely by pointing out the Upon FreSuation es essential to order in the transportation wor 
diminished value of competition under a system where many of the would seem to have assumed such proportions as would assure ea 
activities of the carrier are regulated by law. The second factor of legislative response > general demand 
major importance is the attitude of railroad labor, hitherto hostile ' rhe ct age ee —s ~~ f think, aoe bw country 
to a policy which would seem to involve a reduction in the number a Eg ae reports and ils persuasive addresses tat reguiat 
of employes essential o the propel oordination of all forms of transportat) 
Present, also, in any plan looking toward a reduction in the ‘ rr ay a poeeeenen Sy _ the ones Is committed to a single regu 
number of operating companies are legal and financial problems, ating body charged with responsibility for protecting the pul 


\ . . oO : ble i ) care ‘ rotracted . 
which while probably not insolvable, call for ireful and protracte¢ I endorse this view And I do, fully realizing tha 
consideration 1] 


' wi licy of the regulating authority to foster and preset 

Somewhat akin to consolidation in its effects upor. expenses, and every form of transportation that under equal conditions establish 
yet having the merit of greater simplicity and facility for being itt right to survive Strong as is the railroad appeal on behalf 
made immediately operative, is the plan for pooling Operations upon its employes and security owners, important as it is as a purchase 
an extensive scale Here again opposition may be encountered from of material ind as a contributor to the expense of governmen! 
those who deplore any decline in Competition and from the ranks through the medium of taxes, I yet realize that the railroads car 
of union labor powerfully organized for influencing public opinion not survive if they have been rendered obsolete by the progress 
But as indicated, extensive pooling arrangements can be effected invention and the inexorable operation of economic law. I am « 
without disturbing the corporate structures of the railroads, either  fident, however, that they will stand the test. I propose, therefor 
legal or financial The Federal Coordinator has suggested the appli that the Amertrcan people put them to the test under fair conditions 
cation of the principle to the handling of less than carload traffic, 
and again in the common use of ordinary freight car: 

From quarters which are well informed has come the suggestion REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 
that all the traffic of the United States may profitably be handled In August, 1934, the revenue ton-mile of the railroads of 


it hree or four great 00ls, each conducted by an operating com cae : , : - 
~ti pnt’ by the saiitendn in the area of cguentién wees a plan the country was 9.85 mills as compared with 9.99 mills in the 
which would distribute net railway operating income according to corresponding month of 1933, according to a compilation of 140 
earnings during a selected test period when operations were normal. reports representing 149 steam railways excluding switching 
I mention these theories and suggestions, not to endorse or con p , a A “eae 4 
demn them, since I lack both authority and the competency to do and terminal companies madé by the Commission’s Bureau of 
“o, but in order that you may understand how active is the ferment Statistics The freight revenue in that month was $224,638,820 


in the railroad world looking toward a practical solution of the dif- ag compared with $241,020,010 in the corresponding month of 
rourties 29 
19 


Managerial Discretion Plea 33. The revente tons carried in August, 1934, were 115,140,000 
as compared with 127,434,000 in the corresponding month of 


Mr. Fletcher referred to the emergency transportation act 1933. 
of 1933 and the work thereunder of Coordinator Eastman who, In the eight months ended with August the revenue by the 
said he, “has diligently and intelligently devoted himself to the ton-mile was 9.89 mills as compared with 10.09 mills in the co! 
task of investigation and inquiry into every phase of trans- responding period of 1933. The freight revenue was $1,764, 
portation and his reports and recommendations on the subject, 880,241 as compared with $1,615,162,254 in the corresponding 
when completed, will undoubtedly prove to be of inestimable period of 1933. The revenue tons carried Were 909,092,000 in 
value.” Pointing out that the emergency act would expire in the first eight months of 19384 as compared with 789,678,000 in 
June, 1935, he said Congress would be confronted with the ques the corresponding period of 1933. 
tion as to whether legislation should be enacted making perma In August the revenue by the passenger mile was 1.76 cents 
nent some or all of the theories reflected in the act. Continuing, ag compared with 1.87 cents in August, 1933. The passenger 
he said: revenue was $32,693,714 as compared with $32,144,471 in August, 
1933, and the revenue passengers carried were 38,601,000 in 


There are some who advocate a Secretary of Transportation who : 9 ae. Pee - 920 ' ‘ eh 
shall be a member of the Cabinet and to whom shall be transferred August, 1934, as compared with 38,146,000 in the correspond 


the purely administrative duties now devolving upon the Interstate ing month of 1933. 
Commerce Commission. Perhaps a more popular suggestion is that In the eight months ended with August the revenue by the 


the law provide for an independent administrative officer with a . ne , ‘ , pap : 
comparatively long tenure of office, charged with the duty of in passenger-mile was 1.93 cents as compared with 2.06 cents in 


vestigating practices and methods existing in every field of trans the corresponding period of 1938. The passenger revenue was 
portation, and giving advice not only to Congress and the executive $229 839 066 in the eight-mont yerio of 1934 as co ared with 
branch, but to the carriers as well. Upon this officer may very well be oa10 « rim e a — - h pats d of sees as compared 
conferred some of the non-judicial duties now resting upon the $212,922,488 in the corresponding period of 1933. The revenue 
Commission eu legislati —_ passengers carried in the first eight months of 1934 were 300, 
Whatever may be the form of this new legislation, if indeed any 211.000 as co ar j 9R GR i mes : - 

7 . . ran é é mpare \ 28 98,000 1 ¢ " Pe »riod 
is desirable, I lift my feeble voice in humble appeal for the privilege 18 ad is compared with 498, in the corresponding periot 
of self-regulation with respect to matters not as yet covered by of 1933 
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Short Line Railroads 


Head of Short Line Association Makes Plea for Fair 
lreatment—Many Lines Put Out of Business 


iort line railroads and their relationship to the national 
yrtation system were discussed by W. L. White, president 


of t American Short Line Railroad Association in an address 
November 20 before the Tri-State Traffic Club, Hotel Besse, 


ittsburg, Kan. 
ter defining a short line railroad as a road “that is short 
in both mileage and revenues,” and then, seriously explaining that 
W one Classified by the Commission as having gross annual 
ies of fewer than one million dollars, Mr. White said there 
ipproximately 570 of such roads, representing, in round 
, 15,000 miles of track, situated in 46 states, serving 12,000 
unities and industries, and furnishing transportation to a 
territory, much of which was in the process of development. 
Pointing out that the great railroad systems of today were 
olidations of short lines, Mr. White continued in part as 


ere is no railroad today, large or small, which is completel) 
taining That is, no such road originates and delivers on it 
sufficient traffic to afford it a living The trunk lines and 
rt lines are so closely bound together in their economic nece 
that the loss of traffic which the short line produce would 
wag i very serious effect upon the volume of traffic and the financial 
on of the trunk lines It becomes necessary, therefore, in the 
t of the trunk lines, that these short lines be continued in 
tio? 
, idea as to the large part the short line railway play in the 
. transportation industry may be had by referring to a recent 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket No, 15234 
matter of divisions of freight rates in western and mountain 
territories, *in which the Commission states that, according 
exhibit of the transcontinental railroads, about 5 per cent 
tonnage of the eastbound and about 20 per cent of the west 
ind about 47.5 per cent of all the transcontinental traf 
ited or terminated on branch or short lines in transcontinental 
true, of course, that it is greatly in the publie interest that 
iort lines which are a public convenience and necessity should 
tinued in operation. The loss of rail service to patrons served 
e short line railroads is just as serious to them as the loss t 
ervice to the patrons of th larger carriers Long experience 
onstrated that the abandonment of a short line railroad, or 
line, results in serious economic losses to the people in the 


ry served 
l 1 recent case before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
re iuthority was sought to abandon a short line in Virginia 
authorities testified that the ibandonment would great! 
sh the taxable value of the timber and mineral lands, and in 
e the principal source of revenue of the community They stated 
that sole dependence on trucking throughout this territory would 
in much inconvenience and hardship, if t did not stop vir 
all future industrial development In that case the Commis 
; it the proposition as a whole up to the shippers and passen 
, nd told those interested in the service that they could not ex 
retain it in the future unless they furnished traffic sufficiently 
juate to maintain and operate the line. * * * 
The railroads constitute a great and necessary transportatior 
of the country We all want to see them thrive and prosper 
necessity as a part of our national transportation system was 
tuated during the recent drought period. Other forms of trans 
tion may meet certain requirements when all conditions are 
8 Ol f ible, but it is the railroads that the country relies upon fo! 
the mpt, safe and dependable transportation service 


14 tecently, the government undertook to transport 7,000,000 head 
hing ttle and 5,000,000 head of sheep and goats from the drought 
, sections of the country where they could be supplied with 
u ol i ind water. This movement required 400,000 stock cars, makin¢ 
$82 t n 3,409 miles long, which would have reached from Los Angeles 
h of New York City It is quite obvious that neither highway, water 
nor airway transportation could handle such a movement. The 
IU roads, however, did it quickly, safely and with dependability 
of vot only did they perform this service, but they put in a schedule 
duced rates for the handling of this traffi They have frequently 
the reductions in their rates for government agencies engaged ir 
m f work, not only so far as our present situation is concerned 
col ilso where floods, cyclones, or other catastrophes have visited 
ThA ée country 
: The railroads have always manifested their willingness to do 
ling part in relieving distress, and compensation has been subor 
) in ted to service in every instance 


‘ 


Provisions in the transportation act of 1920, intended to 
efit the short lines, said Mr. White, unfortunately, for one 
’ reason or another, failed to accomplish the purposes sought by 
gress, and many short lines had been forced to abandon oper 











- itions. Continuing, he said: 
nd From the enactment of the transportation act, in 1920, to De 
er 31, 1938, 184 short line railroads were entirely abandoned 
t} 137 of them abandoned a portion of their line. There was a 
ne short line mileage of 5,835 miles abandoned in that. period of 
in That record, however, is not out of line with the abandon 
was of the trunk lines During the same period the trunk lines 
- doned 4,843 miles of line, 4,518 miles of which were what we 
1th é rally call branch line mileage. According to the best available 
nue es, there were 805 short line railroads in the United States in 


The number has now been reduced to about 570. Of courss 
} ibandonment of a number of the short line railroads was brought 
at t by virtue of the fact that the traffic which they were originally 

to trensport had become completely exhausted, and the road had 
d the purpose for which it was constructed, However, many of 
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these roads whose transportation service was vital to the people in 
the territory served by them had to be abandoned because of general 
economic conditions and inadequate regulation of their competitors 
The short lines, like the larger lines, are suffering from the general 
economic depression 
The short lines have had comparatively littl 
ing money from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation or the Publi 
Works Administration, due to their inability to deposit the required 
collateral as security for these loans. The fact that so large a pet 
centage of them have been able to operate during the past few years 
under these very trying conditions, following the failure of the plat 
adopted by Congress for their continuation and preservation, is con 
vincing evidence of the fact that they are serving a real public need 


t 


ind constitute a vital part of our national transportation systen 


success in borrow 


Mr. White discussed the need for regulation of highway and 
waterway carriers, and for amendment of the fourth section 
of the interstate commerce act. 

“In many instances,” said he in his concluding remarks, 
“inequitable taxation and regulation have throttled short line 
railways to the point of extinction and a two billion dollar indus 
try is seriously threatened.” 


SUBSIDY FOR RAILROADS 


The proposal that the railroads be subsidized, made by Ed 
ward S. DePass at the meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League in New York last week (see Traffic World, Nov. 17), and 
referred to the legislative committee for consideration with 
direction to report to the executive committee, follows in full 


There are, in round numbers, 250,000 miles of railway line in the 
United States, representing investments of $26,000,000,000, one of the 


enterprises in the world and one that is absolutely 


largest business 
essential to sustaining the life of the nation and to the life of pra 
tically all industry : 

The stocks and bonds of the railroads are owned, to some ex 
tent, by many smal] investors of moderate means, but very largely 
by insurance companies in which almost every citizen is personally 


and vitally interested 


Today, the railroads are almost on the rocks, facing bankruptcy) 
and government ownership is imminent unless something is done 
about it I feel that it is up to us to figure out some method of 
aving the situation, else we may wake up some morning and find 


that the government has taken over the railroads 
I am going to propose a plan that I believe to be practical 
t offer the best solution of this problem and my proposal igs that 


and 


the federal government shall subsidize the operating expenses of 
the needy railroads for an experimental period of five years, and that 

moratorium be declared against foreclosure of any needy railroad 
by the bondholder 

For many years almost every activity of the federal government 
n transportation matter has been hurtful to the railroads and |! 
feel that it is about time to turn about and do somehing substanfilal 
for these stepchildren of the nation 

One of the great difficulties confronting the railroads today is 
lack of tonnage that has been diverted to other forms of transpor- 


tation, augmented, it is true, by the depression, but seem to 
me that the federal government must be charged with a large por-§ 
tion of the responsibility through having subsidized n one Way 
or another, every other form of transportation that compete with 


the railroads 
The government has subsidized waterway transportation in many 


ways, principally by building the Panama Canal, Dy dredging and 
opening the inland waterways for the use of privately owned boat 
and barge lines and by operating government owned barge lines, all 
of which have diverted a tremendous volume of tonnage from the 


rail lines 

The government now has under consideration the opening « 
St. Lawrence River waterway If that is accomplished it can only 
mean still further diversion of tonnage from the railroads 

The government has subsidized the motor trucks by building and 
maintaining splendid highways over which the motor trucks can 
operate and fhis has also diverted a tremendous volume of tonnage 
from the railroads 

The government has spent and continues to spend large sums 
in building and maintaining the inland waterways and the highways 
over which the barges and motor trucks operate without federal 
regulation and these agencies have not only diverted a great volume 
of tonnage from the rails, but they have depressed practically all 
rail rates, with consequent further depletion of the rail revenues 

We are all famillar with what governmental agencies have ac- 
complished in increasing the prices of commodities and this has 
forced the railroads to pay higher prices for their fuel and all the 
materials they use, while the wages paid their organized employes 


if the 


have been materially increased They, the railroads, are now try- 
ing to partially offset these increased expenses by advancing thet! 
rates in Ex Parte 115, but I believe that increase in freight rates 
is a hopeless proposition because it would divert so much addi 


tional traffic to other forms of transportation that, In my opinion 
the railroads would really lose revenue under the higher rates 

While both waterway and highway transportation should be 
fully regulated and probably will be before many months, I am not 
very sanguine about the result of such legislation 

In the first place, neither water carriers nor motor trucks are 
going to be regulated out of business In fact, regulation will] be 
welcomed by many of the larger trucking concerns which operate 
upon a businesslike and profitable basis 

Regulation may and probably will drive out the fly-by-night 
trucks, but if the railroads then increase their rates to any mate 
rial extent, many business concerns, in order to keep down their 
distribution expense and meet their own competition, will be forced 
to operate their own trucks 

Now please understand that I am not antagonistic to either water 
Way or motor-truck transportation, nor am I finding fault with 
Uncle Sam for assisting in developing them, but the gravity of 
the situation makes me deeply apprehensive about the ultimate out 
come of the present condition of the railroads and I believe we are 
all seeking some remedy that will head off the present trend toward 
government ownership. Despite Coordinator Eastman’s convictions 
as to government ownership, the government control that we ship- 
pers actually experienced during wartime gave us a sample of what 
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government ownership would and lead to—and the shippers 
of this country want none of it 

In addition to the aid given to waterway and moto! 
portation over a period of years, the government has, during recent 
months, subsidized almost everyone in need of help, including the 
farmer, the working man, the home-owner and the unemployed and 
has gone to great lengths to assist in the recovery of industrial 
business. 

I believe that subsidizing the railroads, as I am proposing, for 
a limited experimental period of five years would give them a chance 
to recover thelr balance and get on their feet and would be more 
beneficial to the country as a whole and to the people individually 
and would give greater impetus to business recovery than the ex 
penditure of all the millions that are now being distributed to re 
lieve distress It is true this would be costly, but not nearly so 
expensive as the otherwise almost inevitable government ownership, 
and by government subsidization, the burden would be placed upon 
all the people, where it properly belongs, 

If inland waterway transportation was 
private ownership and was compelled to maintain the 
channels and if motor trucks were compelled to build and 
the highways over which they operate, both of these 
would go out of business in a very short time Why not 
railroads, which are far more essential, some of the same 
that has been accorded to their competitors? 

| feel that it is up to the National Industrial Traffic League to 
inaugurate and support some constructive measure that may save 
the situation and I move that the league go on record as supporting 
government subsidization of the railroads and that a special com 
mittee be appointed to draft a bill for presentation to Congress and 
to do everything possible and needful to carry out this plan, the 
said committee to have full power to act. 


MONEY FOR COORDINATOR 

President Roosevelt, by executive order, has made avail 
able for Coordinator Eastman $140,000 out of the appropriation 
for national industrial recovery to complete his studies relating 
to railroad pensions and retirement insurance, unemployment 
insurance, and wages. Heretofore, $384,000 was made avail- 
able for work being done for the coordinator with relation to 
railroad employe studies and to the pension study. These sums 
are apart from those the coordinator receives to carry on his 
work from the assessment on the railroad companies. The as- 
sessment against the railroads the first year of the coordinator 
was at the rate of $1.50 a mile and it produced approximately 
$400,000. At the coordinator’s request the assessment was in 
creased to $2 a mile for the second year and it was estimated 
this assessment would produce approximately $530,000, making 
a total of $930,000 available from the assessments on the rail- 
roads for the two-year period expiring in June next year. With 
the $524,000 made available from the recovery appropriation, the 
grand total made available for work being done under the co- 
ordinator is $1,454,000. 

In the executive order the President stated 
purposes of the national industrial recovery act 
and relieve unemployment; that the coordinator 
gaged as an agency under that act in the work of making 
studies, collecting and analyzing data, and formulating plans 
of and concerning railroad labor conditions and relations, par 
ticularly in connection with (1) pensions and retirement insur- 
ance; (2) unemployment insurance, and (3) wages; that this 
work was necessary in determining ways and means to reduce 
and relieve unemployment, and that $140,000 was needed to 
complete the work. 

The President treats the 


truck trans- 


entirely under 
waterway 
maintain 
industries 
give the 
treatment 


operated 


that one of the 
was to reduce 
Was now en 


coordinator as being an agency 
under the national industrial recovery act for the purpose indi- 
cated in the executive order, and thus may make available 
money from the recovery appropriation. 


ELIMINATION OF BAGGAGE CHARGES 

Elimination of numerous excess baggage charges and sub 
stantial reductions in other present baggage charges on western 
railways, to become effective December 1, are announced by 
H. W. Siddall, chairman of the Western Passenger Association. 

At present there are special charges on oversize pieces of 
baggage exceeding 45 inches in any dimension. These charges 
will be completely abolished. Good news for parents is the 
fact that baby carriages, go-carts, cribs, play pens, bicycles, 
velocipedes and tricycles, which are now considered excess 
baggage and are charged for as such, will be handled without 
charge as regular baggage by the western railroads. Sportsmen 
will rejoice, as the same treatment will be afforded to campers’ 
outfits—tents, poles, bedding, folding cots, cooking utensils and 
boxed provisions—and to surf boards and toboggans. Invalids’ 
cots and stretchers, when accompanied by a passenger, will 
likewise be considered as regular baggage and will be returned, 
unaccompanied, to the point of origin without charge. The 
present value and weight limits on Waggage transported with- 
out charge will apply, of course, in connection with the fore- 
going changes. 

Rail passengers on the Western lines who carry their dogs, 
cats or birds with them on their journeys will benefit through 
a reduction of fifty per cent in the minimum charges now made 
for the transportation of household pets. These eliminations 
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and reductions in baggage charges to become effective Decey 
ber 1 will result in both increased convenience and economy { 
rail passengers, Mr. Siddall says. He characterized thege 
changes as a further step in the program of the western raj! 
ways, already marked by reduced passenger fares, elimination 
of the Pullman surcharge, expedited schedules and improved 
and air-conditioned equipment, to increase the volume of thei; 
passenger traffic. 


TRANSPORTATION COORDINATION 


The Business Advisory and Planning Council for the py 
partment of Commerce, of which H. P,. Kendall, of the Kenda)}) 
Company, Boston, is chairman, has created a committee, unde; 
the chairmanship of W. A. Harriman, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Union Pacific, and administrative officer of 
the National Recovery Administration, which will study trans 
portation problems and make available to the Secretary of Com 
merce recommendations for coordinating the national transpor 
tation system, involving transportation on water, land and in 
the air. In remarks before the council, Secretary Roper, of 
the Department of Commerce, said: 


One of the most challenging problems of the times is that 
transportation and distribution, Our distribution diffleulth cannot 
be solved until our entire transportation system is made as effect 
and efficient as There are now several committees a: 
agencies of the government studying various aspects and divi 
of our transportation system, including land, sea and air It seen 
highly important to me that we should have the benefit of a trar 
portation study committee representing this council You have 
line with this suggestion, formed a committee on transportation 
which Mr. W. Averill Harriman is chairman. Through this 
the council will be able to relate itself to the general transporta 
picture, not only from the viewpoint of transportation itself but al 
from the angle of transportation’s relationship to all business act 
ities 


possible. 


committee 


NEW AIR BRAKES 


The board of directors of the Association of American Rail 
roads has adopted the recommendation of the general committee 
of the mechanical division that on and after January 1, nineteen 
forty-five, all freight cars in interchange service must be 
equipped with air brakes which will meet the requirements ol 
specifications adopted by the American Railway Association 
last year. This action is final as more than eighty per cent 
of the member roads have approved the matter. The improved 
type of brake, it was stated, resulted from exhaustive research 
and tests to ascertain what improvements in air brakes should 
be made to meet operating conditions. 

According to a statement by J. J. Pelley, 
association, these tests were the most extensive ever con 
ducted by any railroad in the world. The original air-brake 
tests were conducted in a laboratory, at Purdue University 
especially equipped for that purpose by the American Railway 
Association. Subsequently various air-brake equipment was 
subjected to actual road tests on the line of the Southern Pacific 
Co. in Oregon and California. Following these experiments, 
an improved type of air-brake was developed and, in order to 
ascertain whether it contained any defects, this new equipment 
was made the subject of extensive road tests on the Pennsy! 
vania railroad. As a result, new specifications for air-brakes 
based on this new equipment were approved by the mechanical 
division and it is this type that will be installed on all freight 
cars in the future. 


president of the 


MO.-PAC. AIR CONDITIONING 


All passenger cars in all the principal trains on the Missouri 
Pacific Lines will be air-conditioned by next summer as a resull! 
of court authority issued November 16 by Federal Judge C. B 
Faris. A total of 193 passenger cars will be so equipped. Of 
these, 91 are railroad-owned and 102 are Pullmans. 

The cost of the air-conditioning work is estimated at approxi 
mately $600,006. Sixteen of the 91 railroad-owned cars will be 
air-conditioned by other lines over which these cars also operate 
in through service. 

The authority granted by Judge Faris includes 68 passenger 
carrying cars for the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, 17 
owned by the International-Great Northern Railroad and four 
owned by the St. Louis, Brownsville and Mexico (Gulf Coast 
Lines). The latter two railroads are operated as a part of the 
Missouri Pacific System. 


NEW JERSEY INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE 
About two hundred members and guests attended the four 
teenth annual dinner of the New Jersey Industrial Traffic League 
at the Hotel Douglas, Newark, N. J. A program of entertain- 
ment followed. Arthur N. Granzen, president, welcomed the 
gathering, 
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Ocean Shipping News 


tl 


OCEAN MAIL INQUIRY 


World Washington Bureau 


The Trath 


YIRST Assistant Postmaster General W. W. Howes, senior 
|: presiding officer at the ocean mail inquiry, has told those 
terested in that matter that the inquiry will be completed and 
report on it will be in the hands of President Roosevelt not later 
than January 11 even if it is necessary to hold night sessions as 
well as all-day sessions hereafter. President Roosevelt ordered 
that a report be made within six months. That period will expire 

January 11. 

rhis announcement of an intention to increase the tempo of 
e proceeding Was made at the end of the first day’s inquiry 

into the contract held by the Dollar interests, including Admiral 
Oriental-American Mail Line, Ltd. As part of the speed up 
rogram exhibits were put into the records without reading. 

It was brought out while Post Office Inspector George F 
Smith was the witness that the Dollar contracts were so worded 
that mileage had to be paid whether a given ship on a particular 
oyage carried mail or not. Mr. Smith said that the Comptroller 
eneral had ruled that under the wording of the Dollar con 

ts mileage was due to be paid whether mail was or was not 
ried, the ruling being made when the government undertook 

to withhold pay when mail was not carried 

R. Stanley Dellar, president of the Dollar Steamship Line of 
iifornia and the Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., of Dela 
re, Was the first Dollar witness. When Mr. Dollar was called 
was indicated that A. F. Haines of the Admiral Oriental Line 

vould be the only other witness offered by the Dollar interests 

Mr. Dollar said that, while the Dollars were largely interested in 

the Admiral Oriental Line, that line was an independent com 
ny, having no relationship to the Dollar Steamship Line 

Answering the questions of Mr. Kremer, his attorney, Mr 
ollar brought out that there were six mail routes operated out of 

Pacific ports and that the only passenger vessels, with the excep 
on of three operated to South Cuina from Portland, Ore., by the 
States Steamship Co., were those operated by the Dollar and 
Admiral Oriental Lines, Naturally, Mr. Dollar said, he did not 
elieve any other vessels operated to the orient compared with 
ise of the Dollar companies. 

Mr. Dollar said that in operating the round-the-world service, 
the Dollar Line encountered competition from 140 services, the 
major competition on the outbound service coming from the 
Japanese and Canadian Pacific vessels. He expressed the belief 
that the handicap against American ships was about 50 per cent. 
That round-the-world service, he said, he thought was the most 
mportant. 

In connection with the question of the money you receive 

from the government,” asked Mr. Kremer, “do you view it in 
light of compensation for carrying the mail or in any other 
light?” 

“Well, we view it as something that is necessary for us to 
have in order to operate,” said Mr. Dollar. 

“In other words,” said Mr. Kremer, “you feel that it is a 

itter—to use the term that sometimes is not quite used prop 
erly, or at least does not convey the impression it should convey 

u view it ia the nature, somewhat of a subsidy, do you not?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Mr. Dollar. 

\lr. Haines, of the Admiral Oriental Line, said there had 
en no question raised at any time by the government with 
pect to the performance of the mail contract by his com- 
ny, covering service from Seattle to the Orient, and that the 
ne met serious competition from Japanese, Canadian and other 
reign line ships. He believed the route Was an essential one 
at should be aided as it was under a mail contract. 

Contracts of the Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co., and of 

Mississippi Shipping Co. were taken up following comple- 

of inquiry as to the Admiral Oriental Line. In the case of 

Mississippi company evidence was submitted by the gov- 
nment counsel to show that the company contributed $5,000 to 
campaign fund of former Senator Ransdell, of Louisiana, in 


UNITED STATES LINES COMPLAIN 
\ complaint, No. 165, United States Lines Co. vs. Cunard 
ite Star, Ltd., Bibby Line, Ltd., British & Burmese Steam 
igation Co., Ltd., and Burma Steamship Co., Ltd., alleges 
the respondents, British lines, monopolize through cargo 
fie from New York via Liverpool to Port Said, Suez, Port 





SO OO DID DI AD 


Sudan (Jeddah, Massowah), Colombo, Rangoon and other Indiaa 
ports under the trade name of Bibby-Henderson Lines by re 
fusing to enter into through route and joint rate arrangements 
between New York and Liverpool The Cunard White Star 
line between New York and Liverpool! is given the benefit of 
through routes and joint rates, it is alleged, while the United 
States Lines are refused such arrangements. 

It is alleged that the combination of local rates, 
Liverpool, is so high that if the complainant undertook to use 
the combination, the balance of the through rate beyond Live1 
pool would be so small as not to cover the complainant's out 
of pocket expenses for stevedoring, etc., “thus making it wholly 
impossible for complainant to carry such through traffic 

By reason of the facts alleged, the complaint says, the 
complainant is wholly unable to compete with the Cunard White 
Star in through traffic and is wholly unable to obtain cargo 
out of New York destined to the eastern ports. That arrange 
ment, it is alleged, gives the respondents a monopoly The 
arrangement is alleged to be unjustly discriminatory and unfair 
to complainant and to shippers and exporters and operates to 
the detriment of the commerce of the United States, in viola 
tion of sections 14, 14a, 15, 16 and 17 of the shipping act of 
1916, as amended 

The complainant asks for a cease and desist order and the 
making of suitable regulations under section 19 te meet and 
adjust the conditions 


NORFOLK TERMINAL AGREEMENT 

An agreement (No. 3488) as to rates and charges at the 
port of Hampton Roads, entered into by the Norfolk (Va.) Tide 
water Terminals, Inc., Jones Cold Storage and Terminal Cor 
poration, Security Storage and Safe Deposit Company, H. B 
Rogers, Inc., and Southgate Norfolk Pier, Inc., has been ap 
proved by the Department of Commerce after consideration of 
the matter by the Shipping Board Bureau. The agreement, effec 
tive not earlier than Nov. 26, provides that the signatories, 
engaged in the business in the port of Hampton Roads of ful 
nishinj; marine terminal facilities and services for water car 
riers, shall assess and collect the following rates and charges 
at their respective piers and terminals on all cargo traffic, 
other than that received from or delivered to any railroad 


based on 


~ 

(1) On such traffic received from or delivered to truck dra and 
highway vehicle or where possession of the goods taken on the 
pier 

(a) For use of pier and terminal facilitic inclusive of wharf ‘ 
ind/or handling and/or five days’ (exclusive of Sundays and holida ) 
free time that goods ma be on the pier, five cent (5c) per hundred 
pounds; and 

(b) For storage after five (5) days exclusive of 8S a and 
holidays) free time, not les than one cent (lc) per hundred pound 
per thirty (30) days or fraction thereof 

(2) On such traffic received from or delivered to river bay o1 
inland waterway carriers 

(a) For use of pier and terminal facilities, inclusive of wharfage 
and/or handling and/or five (5) days’ (exclusive of Sundays and holli 
days) free time that goods may be on the pier three and one-half 


cents (34%c) per hundred pounds; and 

(b) For storage after five (5) days’ (exclusive of Sundays and 
holidays) free time, not less than one cent (lc) per hundred pound 
per thirty (30) days or fraction thereof 


(3) On such traffic received from or delivered to barge lighters 
or other water craft lying alongside of vessels at the pier one cent 
(le) per hundred pounds 

Article Il: (1) Hach of the parties hereto agrees that he will not 
permit handling or other terminal services to be performed by shipper, 
consignee or his agent, by subcontract for labor or by any other ar 
rangement or device whatsoever which shall in any way reduce the 
rates and charges for wharfage and/or handling and/or storage herein 
stipulated (2) No payment of the aforesaid rates and charges shall 
be accepted or received by any of the parties hereto in an currency 


other than the currency of the United States of America or its exact 
equivalent in other currency at the time that said rates and charges 
shall become due and payable, and no part thereof shall be directly 
or indirectly refunded or rebated in any manner or by any device 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Burcau 


The full cargo trades relapsed into dullness again last 
week, virtually every division of the market reflecting the de- 
crease in business. Though West Indies time chartering con 
tinues to furnish the bulk of activity, a greatly increased amount 
of business is expected to result if an agreement is concluded 


between Cuba and American sugar refineries whereby the latter 


will take somewhere in the neighborhood of 300,000 tons of the 
Cuban 1934 quota for shipment to the United States, 
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The grain trade continued disappointing, only one fixture 
having been consummated, a steamer for 22,000 quarters from 
Montreal to Cork and/or Limerick at 2s for prompt loading. 

Two transatlantic sugar cargoes were reported, a steamer 
of 1,367 net tons from Cuba to Bordeaux on the basis of 15s 3d 
for two loading ports, and a 4,000 ton steamer from Cuba to 
Casablanca, December loading, rate not reported. 

Practically all the West Indies time charters were for the 
West Indies trade. Most of the charters were for round trips 
but one steamer of 1,002 net tons was taken for three round 
voyages at $1.25 for prompt loading. 

Three more scrap iron fixtures were consummated, a 746 
net ton vessel from the North Atlantic to the United Kingdom at 
$3.70 f. d. for late November loading; a 2,522 net ton steamer 
from Philadelphia to Ardrossan at 9s 3d for December and an 
841 net ton steamer from the North Atlantic to Gefle at $4, free 
loading, November. 

Activity in the coastwise tanker market was brisk, though 
foreign voyages were lacking. Among the coastwise charters 
were a vessel of 3,236 net tons, clean, for consecutive voyages 
from the Gulf to North of Hatteras from December through 
March at a maximum rate of 234%c and minimum 18%c, another 
clean vessel of 4,297 net tons, same trade, at 19c for early 
December, and a dirty boat, 3,985 net tons, also Gulf to North 
of Hatteras, at 18c for November loading. 

Propeller Club Day was celebrated at the first annual marine 
exhibition, November 20, by the Propeller Club of the United 
States, Port of New York. The speakers were C. H. C. Pearsall, 
president of the club and vice president of the Columbian Line; 
Capt. J. H. Tomb, U. S. N. (retired), superintendent of the 
New York State Merchant Marine Academy, and Arthur M. 
Tode, national president of the Propeller Club of the United 
States. Mr. Pearsall said the shipping industry would heartily 
concur in recommendations made by Dickerson N. Hoover in his 
report on the Morro Castle disaster and be ready to follow the 
government in any plan to improve safety on ships. Captain 
Tomb pointed out the need for adequate facilities for training 
officers for the merchant marine and Mr. Tode praised the 
Maritime Association of the Port of New York for arranging 
the exhibition, the first of its kind in New York. 

Appointment of the proposed committee to represent the 
commercial interests of New York concerned with its foreign 
and domestic commerce may be expected in the immediate 
future, Bernard S. Deutsch, president of the Board of Aldermen 
of the City of New York, said in an address November 16 at 
the marine exhibition. The occasion was Port of New York 
Day, under the direction of the Foreign Commerce Club of 
New York. The club suggested to Mayor LaGuardia last May 
at a conference of the port interests, that such a committee 
be appointed. 

Mr. Deutsch called on the commercial interests of the city 
to take the burden of the proposed campaign in behalf of the 
port, adding that the city would be glad to furnish the leader- 
ship in bringing these interests together and to harmonize 
differences. He suggested that the advertising and traffic de- 
partment facilities of the steamship lines, railroads, and other 
organizations interested in the commerce of the port should be 
used frequently to advertise the value of the Port of New York 
as an entity, and cited illustrations where business concerns 
had found by advertising services not their own but connected 
indirectly with their own business, had increased their own 
trade. He also urged that the commercial interests of the 
port, aided by the city, devise ways and means of establishing 
a foreign trade zoné on Staten Island and thereby putting to 
use the city-owned piers there. 

Thomas F. Baker, president of the Foreign Commerce Club, 
made several suggestions for improvement of the port's facil- 
ities through reallocation of accommodation for various classes 
of steamship services. He also cited the rail differentials which 
other ports have under New York from inland cities, though, in 
many instances, the distance to the rival ports is greater than 
that to New York, and urged prompt action in the appointment 
of the proposed committee. 


SLIGHT INCREASE IN TANKERS 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, there was a slight 
increase in the total number of vessels equipped as tankers 
and registered in the American merchant marine with a de- 
crease in tonnage, according to the fignres compiled by the 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection’s statistical 
division, and made public by J. B. Weaver, director. 

There were 751 vessels of 2,673,707 gross tons in the tank- 
ing service on June 30, 1934, compared to 727 vessels of this 
type comprising 2,676,966 gross tons on June 30, 1933, an in- 
crease of 24 vessels and a decrease in tonnage of 3,259, official 
statistics show. 

The greatest increase was in the unrigged class, there being 
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221 vessels of 127,301 gross tons on June 30, 1934, and 199 yes 
sels of 110,357 gross tons on June 30, 1933, an increase of 99 
vessels of 16,944 gross tons. : 

Motor vessels ranked second with an increase of 8 vessels 


7¢ 


and 2,795 gross tons, having on June 30, 1934, 169 vessels oj 
346,140 gross tons compared with 161 vessels of 343,345 grog 
tons on June 30, 1933. 

Steam tankers show a decrease of 5 vessels and 22 
gross tons. On June 30, 1934, there were 325 vessels of 2,132. 
gross tons as compared with the previous year’s figures of 32 
vessels of 2,154,964 gross tons; while those in the sailing clags 
decreased from 37 vessels of 68,300 gross tons on June 30, 1933. 
to 36 vessels of 67,650 gross tons at the close of the present 
fiscal year, showing a decrease of one vessel of 650 gross tons 
it was stated. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the De 
partment of Commerce on agreements filed pursuant to the 
provisions of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended 


Agreements Approved 


Agreement No. 3576 between Luckenbach Steamship Compa) 
Inc., and North Atlantic and Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., covering 
the transportation of canned goods in cases, dried fruit in cases, dried 
beans and peas in bags on through bills of lading from U. 8S. Paeif 
loading ports of Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., to Antilla 
Banes, Bibara, Manati, Puerto Padre, Puerto Tarafa, and Nuevitas 
Cuba, transhipped to New York. 

Agreement No. 3584 between Panama Mail Steamship Compa: 
and Societe Anonyme de Navigation Belge-Americaine covering th: 
transportation of general cargo under through bills of lading fro 
Antwerp to Pacific Coast ports, transhipped at New York, 

Agreement No, 3616 between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Con 
pany, Inc., and Member Lines of the Far East Conference, America: 
Pioneer Line et al., providing for the maintenance of direct line con 
ference rates on through shipments from United States Gulf port 
to ports in the Far East, transhipped at Pacific Coast ports 

Agreement No, 3619 between Calmar Steamship Corporation, Cu 
nard White Star Limited, and Anchor Line (Henderson Bros.) Ltd 
covering the transportation of general cargo under through bills of 
lading from United Kingdom ports to United States Pacific Coast port: 
transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3631 between the United Ocean Transport Con 
pany, Ltd., by Nelson Steamship Company, agents, and Calmar 
Steamship Corporation covering transportation of general cargo o1 
through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic Coast loading ports of 
Calmar Steamship Corporation to ports of call in Japan of the United 
Ocean Transport Company, Ltd., transhipped at Los Angeles Harbor 
San Francisco, or Seattle. 

Agreement No. 3640 between Border Line Transportation Con 
pany, Puget Sound Freight Lines, Puget Sound Navigation Compan) 
Skagit River Navigation & Trading Company, and Weyerhaeuser 
Steamship Company covering the transportation of general carg 
from U. 8S. Puget Sound ports of call of the Puget Sound Carriers t 
U. S. Atlantic Coast ports of call of Weyerhaeuser Steamship Con 
pany, transhipped at Seattle or Tacoma 

Agreement No. 3646 between Border Line Transportation Com 
pany, Puget Sound Freight Lines, Puget Sound Navigation Company 
Skagit River Navigation & Trading Company, and Pacific Coast Di 
rect Line, Inc., covering the transportation of general cargo under 
through bills of lading from 1 S. Atlantic Coast ports of call of 
Pacific Coast Direct Line, Inc., to U. S. Puget Sound ports of call of 
the Puget Sound Carriers, transhipped at Seattle or Tacoma 

AGreements Modified 


Agreement No, 3329 between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com 
pany, Inc., and Dixie U. K. Line, (Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship 
Company, Inc.) covering the transportation of canned goods, dried 
fruits, high density cotton, apricot kernels, honey, and dried beans 
on through bills and lading from specified U. S. Pacific ports to speci 
fied United Kingdom ports, transhipped at New Orleans or Houston 
Modification provides for the inclusion of a provision to be numbered 
Article 5 

Agreements Cancelled 

Agreement No. 747 between The New York & Porto Rico Steam 
ship Company and The Cunard Steam Ship Company, Ltd., covering 
the transportation of gunnies on through bills of lading from Calcutta 
to Puerta Rico, transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 792 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and the 
Anchor Line covering the transportation of general cargo under 
through bills of lading from Glasgow to Puerto Rican ports, tran 
shipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 886 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and the Anchor 
Line covering the transportation of general cargo under through bills 
of lading from ports in Puerto Rico to Glasgow, transhipped at New 
York, 

Agreement No. 1160 between Bull Insular Line, Ine., and The 
Cunard Steam Ship Company, Ltd., covering the transportation of 
gunny sacks from ports in India to ports in Puerto Rico, transhipped 
at New York. 

Agreement No. 1399, as amended, between Oceanic Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, Ltd., (White Star Line), Societe Anonyme de Naviga- 
tion Belge Americaine (Red Star Line), Atlantic Transport Company, 
Limited, Frederick Leyland & Company, Limited (Leyland Line), 
Lamport & Holt Limited (Lamport & Holt Line), Ellerman’s Wilson 
Line New York, Inc. (Ellerman’'s Wilson Line), and Pacific Atlantic 
Steamship Company (Quaker Line) covering the transportation of cer- 
tain specified commodities under through bills of lading from Pacific 
Coast ports to Liverpool, London, Manchester, Southampton, and Ant 
werp, transhipped at New York. 


SHIPPING CASE DISMISSED 
The Shipping Board Bureau has announced dismissal, at 
request of complainant, of No. 113, Isbrandtsen-Moller Co. vs 
Black Diamond Steamship Corporation et al., alleging discrimina- 
tory practices against complainant, in the trans-Atlantic trade. 
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Peacock on Merchant Marine 


Shipping Board Bureau Director Condemns Present 
Ship Subsidy—Proposes Government Construct Ships 


hat the Roosevelt administration was “whole-heartedly 
and aggressively in favor of the development of a strong Amer- 
ican merchant marine” was the assurance given members of 
the Maritime Association of the Port of New York and the 
ican Steamship Owners’ Association by James Craig Pea- 


Ame! 
cock, director of the Shipping Board Bureau, in an address at 
New York at the first annual marine exhibition on marine trans- 


rtation day, November 21. 

Investigation of ocean-mail contracts by the Black special 
committee of the Senate and by the Post Office Department, in 
the opinion of Mr, Peacock, will not prove to be destructive, as 
feared by some, but will result in constructive merchant marine 
developments. 

They have had the effect of thoroughly lighting up the 
said he, “and if occasionally the spotlight of publicity 
has seemed to dwell over-long on certain irregularities of prac- 
tice and procedure, it must nevertheless be conceded that they 
have performed a valuable service in revealing and emphasizing 


Dp 
} 


cene, 


the fundamental weaknesses of the present system of camou- 
flaged and indirect subsidies which makes such irregularities 
inevitable.’ 

\ir. Peacock said the government itself was not altogether 
free of responsibility for laxities and abuses disclosed by the 


subsidy investigations, 

In other words,” said he, “I believe that the system itself 
and unbusinesslike, and that it has hindered rather 
than helped the normal and healthy growth of the American 
merchant marine. If, as a result of these two investigations, 
remedies the inherent defects of the present system, 
will be then cleared for that fresh start which now 
eems so necessary to genuine and lasting progress.” 

The director referred to studies of the federal coordinator 
of transportation and of the Department of Commerce looking 
to coordination of land, water, and air transport activities. 


loose 


Congress 


the Way 


Port and Terminal Charges 


Not the least of the benefits that will accrue to the mer- 
chant marine if the principles urged by Secretary Roper and 
Coordinator Eastman are adopted by Congress will be a greater 

easure of uniformity of port and terminal charges and prac- 
said he, 

Comment was made with respect to the work of the Inter- 

lepartmental Committee on Shipping Policy which has submit- 


tice 


ted a preliminary report to the President. Director Peacock 
aid he knew enough about the work of this committee. to feel 


assured that it would present a report “which will form a start- 
ing point from which Congress can readily, within the space 
of a single session, produce a law which should be far and away 
the best merchant marine legislation that ever found its place 
on the statute books of the United States.” Continuing, the 
director said: 


At this point for a 


pre personal 


moment to 
expressed as 
each day with present 
any system of definite 
definite and predeter 


again digress 
which I have already 
hat committee The more contact I have 
the more I find myself opposed to 
ul predetermined subsidy payments, over a 
lined period of years, for a definite and predetermined service or 
ade route I feel that any subsidy system should, so to speak, 
pay as it goes,” and that each account should be squared up at 

end of eveiy year or other short period A subsidy is at best 

i means to an end and should not be permitted to become an 

n itself, as is almost inevitable under a system such as the 


may I 
views 


express two 
such to 


r litions 


Let us re- 


The national welfare 
should therefore pay the 


look further into the matter. 
a merchant marine, and the nation 
just as it pays the cost of the Navy. But it should pay only 
net cost, including a reasonable profit to the owner or operator, 
neither more nor less The latter should neither be permitted 
required, as is the case today, to gamble with his government 
the chance that over a period of from ten to twenty years he 
come out ahead of the game, instead of in the hole. And if 
nation pays the cost, it should get what it pays for The terms 
conditions of each subsidy granted should be fixed and inflexible 
to the extent required for stability. Otherwise they should be 
ble and adaptable to changing conditions. We have learned from 
experience that no subsidy can be expected to be self-regulating 
elf-administering. 
Government Ships 


My other personal thought relates to replacements and new con- 
tion, and the possible desirability of an extension of the con- 
tion loan fund to permit outright construction by the govern- 
for charter or sale to private American operators I have par- 
arly in mind that such a modification of existing law would per- 
the development of the precise types of: ships best suited for 
er of two purposes, in neither of which the private owner nor 
ator can reasonably, be expected to take the initiative, espe- 

in times like the present. I refer on the one hand to the 
irements for possible naval or military use, and on the other 
hose for new commercial development or so-called trade pene- 
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whole or in 
this to be 


relieved in 
possible for 


part 
done 


tration If the 
of the capital 


private operator is to be 
burden, let us make it 


airectly as well as indirectly Let me not be misunderstood 1 do 
not advocate the repeal of the present construction loan fund pro 
visions, but I do suggest that they should perhaps be supplemented 
and enlarged 

I am glad to be able to report to you that the construction of 
still a fifth step is progressing satisfactorily While the Federal Co- 
ordinator, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Interdepartmental 
Committee have been preparing to help Congress clear the legisla 
tive decks, the Shipping Board Bureau, which is my own particular 


responsibility, has been similarly clearing the administrative decks.*** 


Meanwhile it has been my privilege over a long period of years 
to be closely associated in a professional capacity with one of the 
other great industries of the country To speak frankly, there is one 
respect in which I have been greatly struck by the contrast between 
the two industries I refer to the fact that the interests of almost 
every steamship line seem sufficiently different from the interests 
of other lines as to make it difficult for a central organization such 
as the American Steamship Owners’ Association to speak and act 
for its entire membership, to the extent that similar associations in 
other lines of endeavor speak and act for their members I mention 
this not in any spirit of criticism, but only to emphasize to you 
that the Department of Commerce stands ready and anxious to co 
operate with you in every way possible to bring about a better day 
for American shipping. 

‘“‘Necessary Evil’’ 

The next point I would mention is one that is constantly im 

pressed upon me by the day-to-day work of the Shipping Board 


cannot but look upon industrial 
government bureau as a sort of necessary evil 
should at all times be restricted to the minimum And yet 
ofttimes seemingly excessive governmental control is precisely what 
we are forced to exercise every day, time and time again, and fre 
quently in regard to matters which even a half-grown industry 
should be allowed to decide for itself For example, in a single day 
we have had to pass on such questions as whether a coastal line 
could call at a port in a neighboring state where large offerings of 
cargo were available to it; whether another company could merge 
two of its subsidiaries in the interest of economy; and in the case 
of a third line, operating in foreign trade, two executive depart- 
ments of the government had to decide whether it could make two 
calls at a port just off its regular route to pick up remunerative 
cargoes which otherwise would not have moved by an American-flag 
ship I need not remind you how these petty and annoying restri 
tions have grown up as a result of the unsound and wasteful 
tem of indirect subsidies, granted in the form of low prices of ships 
sold for restricted operation, reductions in interest on loans, restri 
tions imposed on one line for the benefit of another, and so forth 

I look forward to the time, in the not distant future, when 
our subsidy system will be simple, sound, and direct, and when 
much of this sort of thing can be eliminated Please do not mis 
understand me. I do not mean to suggest that any subsidy can be 
unvestricted and unregulated | feel very strongly that a single 
dollar of subsidy leavens the whole lump of income, and that the 
recipient of the dollar should, from the very nature of the thing, 
rendef a reasonable account of the disposition of his entire income 
But I do feel that a sound and direct system of subsidies can be 
administered in a simple and direct way which will be infinitely 
more satisfactory to all concerned than the system at present 
valling 
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AID FOR MERCHANT MARINE 


Continued government support for the merchant 
urged in a report made November 21 by a special 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

An adequate merchant marine, the committee says, is essen- 
tial to meet American trade requirements in the event of inter 
national disturbance; to secure fair consideration of the in 
terests of American exporters and importers in the making of 
ocean freight rates and their adjustment on a fair competitive 
basis as compared with foreign producers; to gain the trade 
building benefits from regular American steamship services and 
their agencies abroad; and to meet the needs of the national 
defense. 

“Our shipping,” 


marine is 
committee 


says the committee, “is in competition, out- 
side our coastwise trade, with that of countries having much 
lower standards of living. This results in important differen- 
tials in shipbuilding and ship operation costs in favor of ship 
owners operating under foreign flags. Because of the national 
interest in our shipping for both trade and defense purposes, 
the government is justified in providing the necessary assistance 
to offset these handicaps and thus assure the maintenance of an 
adequate merchant marine. 

“In order that such a policy may be effective and the neces- 
sary amounts of capital be attracted to investment in our mer- 
chant marine, continuity of government policy with regard to 
government aid is indispensable. It requires years of consistent 
work and considerable investment in shore organization and 
facilities, as well as in ships, to establish a successful shipping 
business. Such a business must be able to make plans for 
years ahead and, in particular, must be able to put by sufficient 
reserves for vessel replacements. Without a consistent program 
to provide the necessary degree of permanency even the mer- 


chant marine we have been able to build up since the World 
War will gradually but surely disappear. The rehabilitation 
of our merchant marine is of paramount importance to our 
commerce and military security.” 

*atronage of American ships by American shippers and 


travelers is strongly advocated. 
“At the present time,” the committee says, “American ships 
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are carrying only about one-third of our foreign commerce. 
Although this is a decided improvement over the 10 per cent 
carried in 1914, it is not all that is to be desired. American 
shippers, receivers of freight, voyagers and especially some of 
our largest interests, seem sometimes to lack the appreciation 
of the importance of a national merchant marine and the neces- 
sity of patronizing it.” 

Viembers of the committee are: James A. Farrell, chairman, 
chairman, National Foreign Trade Council, New York; Wm. D. 
Disston, president, Henry Disston and Sons, Inc., Philadelphia; 
Crawford Ellis, vice president, United Fruit Company, New 
Orleans; E. A. Emerson, president, Armco International Cor- 
poration, Middletown, Ohio; J. W. Evans, Evans and Company, 
Houston; Homer L. Ferguson, president, Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company, Newport News, Va.; John M. 
Franklin, vice president, United States Lines, New York; L. H. 
Korndorff, president, Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Kearny, N. J.; Roger D. Lapham, president, American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company, San Francisco; C. P. McCormick, 
president, McCormick and Company, Baltimore; J. C. Nash, 
president, Columbia Naval Stores Company, Savannah; C. D. 
Sturtevant, president, Bartlett-Frazier Company, Chicago, and 
John D. Tennant, vice president, Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
Longview, Wash. 


COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 

In the eight months ended with August, American flag ves 
sels, by value, carried 37.7 per cent of imports for consumption 
and 35.8 per cent of domestic exports in the water-borne foreign 
trade of the United States, according to the monthly summary 
of foreign commerce issued by the Department of Commerce. 
The percentages for the corresponding period last year were 
36.9 for general imports and 36.5 for domestic exports. In 
August the percentages were 39.1 for imports for consumption 
and 36.5 for domestic exports. 


FRIED MADE SHIP INSPECTOR 


Captain George Fried, American merchant marine officer 
who has been the hero of many rescues at has been ap- 
pointed supervising inspector of the second inspection district, 
covering New York, New Jersey, Philadelphia and Long Island 
Sound, of the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection 
of the Department of Commerce. In announcing the appoint 
ment Secretary Roper said the captain’s record of thoroughness, 
reliability and heroism made him ideally adapted to the re- 
sponsible position to which he had been appointed. It was 
stated that Captain Fried would hold the most responsible posi- 
tion of its kind in the world, as he would be in charge of the 
inspection duties of the great shipping center included in the 
area over Which he will have supervision. He will be responsible 
for the physical inspection of new vessels and the annual in- 
spection of all steamships in the area, for the enforcement of 
the regulations governing fire prevention equipment, fire drills, 
and training of crews. Foreign vessels as well as domestic 
ships plying from the ports in the district will come under his 
supervision. His office is in charge of all licensings and promo- 
tions of marine officers and of investigations of all marine 
accidents in the district. In addition to his capacity as super 
vising inspector he will be a member of the Board of Steam 
boat Inspectors which meets annually to prepare rules and 
regulations for the safety of the American merchant marine. 


sea, 


SHIPPING BUREAU HEARINGS 

H. S. Brown, chief of the division of regulation of the 
Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce, has 
announced hearings in formal complaint cases as follows: 

No. 161, intercoastal rates from Mount Vernon and Stan- 
wood, Wash., at Seattle, Wash., December 10, before Examiner 
John A. Russell, building and room in which hearing will be 
held to be announced later. 

No. 162, intercoastal rates to and from Berkeley and Emery- 
ville, Calif., at San Francisco, Calif.. December 17, before Ex- 
aminer John A. Russell, building and room in which hearing 
will be held to be announced later. 


INCREASE IN MOTOR VESSELS 
An increase in the number of merchant motcr vessels regis- 


tered in the American merchant marine and a decrease in the 
number of steam vessels is indicated in the current records 
of the statistical section of the Bureau of Navigation and Steam- 
boat Inspection of the Commerce Department, according to J. B. 
Weaver, director. 

In the ten-year period ending June 30, 1934, the number of 
motor vessels increased from 11,014 to 13,003, or approximately 
18 per cent. In the same period, the number of steam vessels 
decreased from 3l per cent. 


7,736 to 5,332, 


or about 31 
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Among the steam vessels for the same period, coal burp. 
ing types decreased from 5,966 to 3,340, but oil burners increaseq 
from 1,768 to 1,966 vessels. Vessels of electric drive increased 
from two in 1924 to 26 at the end of June 30, 1934. None of 
the electric drive vessels burn coal. In the motor classification, 
the gas-engine class fell from 10,559 vessels in 1924 to 9.189 
ten years later, while oil-engine types increased from 439 to 
3,749 vessels, and electric-screw vessels increased from 16 to 
71 during the same period, the official records show. 

Of the small undocumented motor vessels under 5 net tons 
Which bear only numbers for identification purposes, an ip. 
crease of more than 66 per cent is shown over the past ten 
years, reaching a record on June 30, 1934, of 298,604 compared 
with 179,559 ten years ago. This is an all-time record number. 
These vessels are too small to be documented and in genera} 
include all the small craft propelled in whole or in part by 
machinery, it was stated. : 


McCORMICK DOCK TO BE ENLARGED 

To provide additional berthing and transit shed space at the 
terminal used by the McCormick Steamship Company, the Los 
Angeles Harbor Commission has voted to extend berth 177 at 
a cost of approximately $53,000, The extension will be 160 feet 
long and will have an average depth of 100 feet, The transit 
shed capacity of the McCormick terminal will be increased ap. 
proximately “5 per cent by the improvement. 


GULF-SOUTH ATLANTIC EQUALIZATION 

The Shipping Board Bureau has denied Agent R. C. Thack. 
ara’s special permission application No. 82 seeking to establish 
for account of Nelson Steamship Co., an exception to Rule $ 
Thackara’s Westbound Tariff S. B.-I. No. 4. This exception 
would equalize the intercoastal rates between Charleston, §. ( 
and Savannah, Ga., on one hand, with the rates from Mobile, 
Ala., on the other, to Pacific coast ports, on carload shipments 
moving from interior points by rail to Charleston or Savannah 
when the rail rate from the interior point of origin is greate: 
to the south Atlantic ports than to Mobile. This proposal was 
protested by the Alabama States Docks Commission of Mobile: 
also by Swayne & Hoyt, Inc., member of the Gulf Intercoastal 
Conference, operating a service between Mobile and Pacifik 
coast ports. 


LUMBER COLUMBIA RIVER PORTS 

Relying on the “port equalization rule” of the intercoasta] 
act, R. W. Malone, publishing agent for the American Tankers 
Corporation, has filed with the Shipping Board Bureau supple 
ment No. 1 to his tariff SB-I No. 5, extending the Pacific coast 
terminal rate on lumber and shingles now applying from some 
north Pacific ports to Atlantic ports, to also apply from all 
Columbia River ports. This rate is $10.50 a 1,000 net board feet, 
believed to be the lowest rate on lumber and shingles from any 
Pacific to any Atlantic port via the Panama Canal. The addi 
tional ports from which the rate and service are to be extended 
are Astoria, Linton, Longview, Portland, Prescott, Vancouver, 
Warrenton and Westport, 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, in answer 
to a resolution of the House committee on rivers and harbors, 
has recommended that the existing river and harbor project at 
Richmond, Calif., be modified for dredging to a depth of 32 
feet and to within 75 feet of the pierhead line, approach areas 
in the outer harbor of Point San Pablo, Point Orient and Rich- 
mond Long Wharf; for the extension of the mouth of the Santa 
Fe channel of the turning basin near the head of the inner 
harbor, at a depth of 30 feet and width generally 850 feet; and 
for maintenance of the Santa Fe channel at a depth of 30 feet 
to lines 50 feet outside of the established harbor lines at an 
estimated cost of $47,800 for new work and an estimated added 
maintenance cost of $10,000 a year. 

FOURTH SECTION VIOLATIONS 

“The Commission has been advised that on November 12, 
1934, at Dayton, Ohio, an indictment in 10 counts was returned 
by a grand jury for the Southern District of Ohio against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company alleging violations of the long 
and short haul provision of section 4 of the interstate commerce 
act,” says Secretary McGinty. “The indictment refers to ship- 
ments of coal moving from the Virginia and West Virginia fields 
to Bradford, Gettysburg and Greenville, Ohio, and to Indianapolis, 
Ind., and alleges a charging of higher rates to intermediate points 
than to the more distant points. 

“This matter Was investigated by representatives of the Com 
mission’s Bureau of Inquiry and Attorney Main of that bureau 
assisted the United States attorney in the presentation of the 
facts to the grand jury.” 
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7 WILLIAM A. DISQUE. ACE 
COMMISSION EXAMINER 1S AN 
a ARDENT STUDENT OF MILITARY 
: TACTICS, AND IN THE CULTIVA- 
Ne TION OF HIS HOBBY HAS 
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ws FIELD MANY. TIMES. | 
(ORIGINAL EXPRESSMAN) 
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~ THEIR OWN ROADWAYS. THE HIGHWAYS 
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~ COMMERCIAL MOTOR VEHICLES, ARE PAID 
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NEW YORK SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


A discussion and final adoption of a report on the railroads’ 
application for advanced freight rates, Ex Parte 115, featured 
the monthly meeting of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater 
New York November 22. The report was presented by Dabney 
T. Waring, chairman of the conference rate committee. 

Opposition to the report was led by R. A. Cooke, traffic 
manager of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
who urged that all reference to a general increase of rates be 
omitted and that only items in the report on which 100 per 
cent approval could be given by the conference should be in- 
cluded. A motion to this effect was defeated. 

M. P. Bauman, industrial traffic manager, pointed out that 
it Was a question of policy that confronted the conference and 
that individual problems should be eliminated. The railroads, 
he added, were still the backbone of the transportation system 
and could be eliminated as such. He said that, as a permanent 
adjustment, he was inclined to oppose the rail carriers’ appli 
cation but he believed there was an emergency. Mr. Cooke 
replied that he felt the proposed increase would be, to all in 
tents and purposes, permanent. 

The conference adopted a motion by Mr. Bauman that it 
oppose the application on a permanent basis but not leave it 
out of consideration as a temporary measure, Mr. Bauman then 
moved that the conference participate in Docket 115 and view 
the application as an emergenciy measure for temporary in- 
creases. This was also adopted. 

The conference voted separately on each of the nine divi- 
sions of the report and finally adopted all of them with minor 
changes in wording. The recommendations in the report as 
adopted were as follows: 


1, That Mr, Williamson (BE. IX, Williamson, who will represent 
the Andrews Steel Company and who has prepared detailed exhibits 
to oppose the carriers’ application) be authorized to submit his ex- 
hibits on behalf of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, 
but with the reservation that any conclusions which he may draw 
therefrom may not necessarily reflect our position or viewpoint, and, 
further, that the coneference contribute $75 toward the cost of these 
exhibits 

2. That we take the position, supported by Mr. Williamson's ex 
hibits, that the carriers be not permitted to make a permanent in 
crease in their rates as proposed in their petition, because if an 
emergency does exist, we believe it to be of a temporary nature 

3. We are not convinced by our studies that an increase is justi 
fied but if the Commission should find on the evidence that as a 
matter of broad public policy the railroads should have increased 
revenue, it is our position that the increases should be allowed as 
a temporary measure and made in the same manner, but not 
sarily by the same amounts, as the emergency increases were made 
under Ex Parte 103 in 1982 We believe that those increases were 
fairly distributed and caused a minimum disruption of business 

4. That increases in terminal and accessorial charges, including 
loading and unloading charges, be also treated in the same manner 
as they were treated in Ex Parte 108 in 1982—that is, that they be 
increased, if at all, by relatively the same amounts. We consider a 
25 per cent increase in the charges for reconsigning, diversion, weigh 
ing, etc., and a 100 per cent increase in the loading or unloading 
charge, as proposed by the carriers, to be unjustified under any con- 
ditions 

5. That we are opposed to any charge for the issuance of order- 
notify bills of lading on the grounds that the carriers are required 
by law to issue bills of lading of either the straight or order form, 
and that the cost thereof, if anything, is included in the line haul 
rates 

6. That we oppose the carriers’ proposed rule with respect to the 
disposition of fractions, particularly in the case of rates expressed 
in dollars or cents per ton. If temporary increases, in the nature of 
emergency charges, are found justified by the Commission and rates 
are increased by a percentage instead of a flat amount, the amount 
of the emergency charge should be computed by ascertaining the 
fixed percentage of the total freight charges If increases of a per 
manent nature are permitted and are made on a percentage basis, 
fractions should be disposed of as follows Where the rate is less 
than 27% per cent of first class, all fractions of less than 1 cent 
should be dropped or increased under the usual rule so that fractions 
of % cent will be retained Vhere the rate is 27% per cent of first 
class or higher, all fractions of 1 cent should be dropped in accordance 
with the usual formula In the case of commodity rates published 
on a per ton basis, fraction of a cent should be dropped in accord 
ance with the usual formula 

7. That we specifically approve and endorse the proposal of the 
carriers with respect to the retention of port differentials 

8. That on the matter of disposing of fractions, we authorize the 
Witness for the New Jersey Zine Co, to speak for the conference. 
Mr. Smith, the assistant traffic manager of that firm, has made a 
very thorough study of the matter and will submit numerous exhibits 
in support of our position with respect thereto as above outlined 

9. That the chairman of our committee, or in the event he is not 
available then some other member thereof, be authorized to testify 
at the hearing with respect to and in support of our position on the 
several phases of the matter as heretofore outlined 


neces- 


Mr. Waring also submitted routine reports on matters con- 
cerning the intercoastal steamship trade. It was decided to 
appoint a special intercoastal committee to have jurisdiction 
over all matters pertaining to this trade in the future. 

Reporting on deliveries to deep sea and intercoastal steam- 
ship piers by non-union truckmen, W. H. Brusche, acting traffic 
manager of the Merchants’ Association of New York, described 
the status of the action brought by various commercial organi- 
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zations against labor unions and steamship companies for ap 
injunction to prevent alleged interference with the free flow oj 
commerce by refusal to accept deliveries at these piers by noy 
union truckmen. He said that the complainants’ 
proaching completion and that the labor unions are expected to 
begin presentation of their defense about the middle of th, 
coming week. 

A. C. Welsh, transportation secretary of the Brooklyn Cham 
ber of Commerce, reported on the merchandise traffic report of 
J. R. Turney, director of the section of transportation service oj 
the coordinator’s office. His committee found that the unde; 
lying principles of classification suggested in Mr. Turney’s report 
with proper exceptions, were to be considered practical and 
progressive. The committee added that it felt that much in the 
present classification was obsolete. In regard to rates the com 
mittee did not favor the proposed scale. The report added that 
limiting the number of carriers accomplished a frozen rate stru 
ture and tended toward monopolistic activities. Considerable 
discussion developed and the report was held over until th 
next meeting. 

Mr. Cooke reported on store door delivery, in regard to the 
complaint of the Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau against the Peny 
sylvania and Erie railroads asking suspension of ther rates. His 
committee found that the complaint was directed chiefly to th 
practices of the defendants of assessing rates from % cent to § 
cents per 100 pounds for collection and delivery service in ex 
cess of rail transportation charges for distances greater than 
260 miles and alleged that such assessments are less than the 
rates charged by the complainants for similar services. The 
committee reported that the Commission had previously dis 
missed a similar complaint and recommended that the confer 
ence not intervene. This report was adopted. 

Mr. Cooke reported on the complaint of outports with respect 
to pier storage at New York. Outports, including Baltimore 
Philadelphia and Norfolk, he said, alleged that the practice of 
allowing commodities to remain free on New York piers for long 
periods of time was discriminatory against them. He added that 
he understood the Port of New York Authority was to take up 
the matter and pointed out that many commodities imported 
duty free at New York lost their import status if taken off a pie: 
and allowed to go to a warehouse, thus forcing shippers to pa) 
the domestic rail rate instead of the import rate and that loss of 
this privilege of free storage for a reasonable length of tim 
would be a serious blow to the port’s commerce. W. H. Connell 
traffic manager of the Port Authority, said he believed the ma 
jority of the steamship lines at New York favored a reasonabl 
limitation of free time. The subject was continued to the next 
meeting 


case ap 


AIR MAIL SERVICE 


authorized 


Postmaster General Farley has additional air 
mail schedules on six routes that will increase the annual 
mileage flown over the domestic air mail system 3,083,520 miles 
making the total annual scheduled mileage 36,120,792, at an 
additional annual cost of $857,813. This will bring the total 
cost for air mail service to $9,572,413 as compared with $19, 
149,601 under the canceled air mail contracts in the fiscal year 
1933. 

The new schedules authorized by the Postmaster 
include one additional round trip schedule between the follow 
ing points: 

Chicago, lll., and Kansas City, Mo., operated by 
Airways, Inc., 405 miles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., and Fort Worth, 
American Air Lines, Inc., 1,324 miles. 

Chicago, Ill., and New Orleans, La., operated by Pacific Sea 
board Air Lines, Inc., 903 miles. 

Fargo, N. D., and Seattle, 
Air Lines, Inc., 1,274 miles. 

St. Paul, Minn., and Fargo, N. 
Lines, 226 miles. 

A temporary extension of the route from St. Petersburg to 
Daytona Beach, Fla., from Daytona Beach to Jacksonville, Fla., 
92 miles, has been granted until the airport at Daytona Beach 
is put in condition so that the high speed New York-Miam! 
planes may land there. 

The Post Office Department said that in the last few months 
the air mail and air transport service throughout the country 
had undergone a great improvement through use of speedier 
planes. 


General 


the Braniff 


Tex., operated by the 


Wash., operated by Northwest 


D., operated by Hanford All 


TANK CAR CODE MEMBER 
J. H. Bradshaw, of the Shippers’ Car Line Corporation of 
Chicago, has been appointed a member of the code authority 
for the tank car service industry to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of R. H. Davenport. 
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Aviation Inquiry 


Federal Government Must Remove Uncertainty, Com- 
mission Told—Interference with Private 
Initiative Damaging 


So long as the word ‘uncertainty’ is written in red ink 
across their balance sheets the private investor will turn his 
attention elsewhere for private gain,” Lindsey Hopkins, of New 
york, holder of extensive investments in aviation enterprises, told 
the Federal Aviation Commission this week, referring to avia- 
tion companies and the effect on them of the cancellation of 
their air mail contracts last spring and later the making of new 
contracts at reduced rates. 

The unexpected and complete change in government policy 
toward the air transport companies, plus the critical attitude of 
certain congressional investigating bodies toward aircraft manu- 
facturing concerns, has acted with demoralizing effect upon the 
entire financial structure of the aviation industry,” said he. 

It is necessary, in the opinion of Mr. Hopkins, for the gov- 
ernment to determine a fixed policy before confidence can be 
restored to a point where the public again will advance funds 
for the development of the industry. If Congress makes legisla- 
tive enactments removing the uncertainties of the present and 
outlining a constructive government policy on air development, 
ample private capital will be forthcoming to finance the industry 
through the remaining period of stress preliminary to establish- 
ing itself on a profitable basis, according to Mr. Hopkins. 

“As IT view it, we are now on the threshold of such a develop 
ment,” said he. 

Thomas A. Morgan, president of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, tokd the commission that only a full measure of 
assistance to the aviation and air transport industries would 
enable the United States to maintain its present dominant posi- 
tion in world aviation. He told of aviation developments in 
foreign lands in emphasizing the need for aid in this country, 


and added: 


There are certain trends now being expressed in legislation which 

believed are definitely contrary to the continuation of a sound in- 
stry upon which to rapidly build in the event of a national emer- 
ency. One of these is the legislation which places the government in 
rect competition with the industry Such competition kills the in- 
el e for development in the industry in addition to placing in the 
ready small field a production competitor who also serves as judge 
the products of the industry 

Recent legislation specifying fixed profit limitation in contracts 
placed by the government for the procurement of aircraft and air- 
ft engines is basically dangerous from the standpoint of maintain- 
g a strong industry and if universally applied’can very well crush 

ndustry completely. 

This limitation of profit is having the effect of destroying incen 
es in the invention and development of aviation products 

In addition it furnishes no incentive for a manufacturer to offer 

perior product to the government. On the contrary, there is a 
ng incentive to stick to the older and more expensive design in 
ler to secure a larger profit 

The ultimate end in the present tendency of the scheme of limi- 

1 of profits will be to reach a condition which approximates the 

plus contract which it is believed has already been adequately 

ed as being unsound from all standpoints to serve as a basis of 
ce time procurement by the government 

Informing the commission that he knew of no foreign nation 
which procured its planes and engines by competitive bidding, 
Mr. Morgan said he was firmly convinced that procurement by 
negotiation should predominate as the method used by govern- 
ment procurement agencies in obtaining aircraft and aircraft 
engines, and added: 
Aviation, today, is essentially an engineering art There is an 
emely rapid rate of change in design which is evident not only 
e case of new designs developed from the ground up, but also in 
case of the evolution of a given design. Aircraft as developed to 
are never a finished product. It is, therefore, essential that the 

originating a design continue to control its development from 
neception to the stage in production at which it becomes obsolete 
tiated contract is the method which will insure this desirable 
tinuing control, 
One fact cannot be overlooked at this time, namely, that our 
ess or failure depends primarily upon the encouragement of pri- 
initiative. The incentive to invest capital in our projects cannot 
re if security in the enjoyment of our rights under patented in- 
tions is to be taken from us, I have reference to the attitude of 


t} 


the War and Navy Departments in regard to airplane patents, and to 


steps taken by the services to divest this industry of the right to 
h enjoyment. 
The complete recognition of patents on the part of the government 
representing a property which must be respected, is essential to 
assurance of continuing effort on the part of engineers in creating 
tional inventions which will further general progress in the art. 
Open competitive bidding is entirely opposed to the interests of 
government when procuring aircraft or aircraft engines. It is en- 
vy incorrect to conceive of an airplane or airplane engines as rep- 
enting an aticle which can be ih any way compared, let us say, to 
vheel-barrow or a pair of gloves. It is even far more of an engi- 
ering article, always under development, than is an automobile and 
t is believed that few would recommend the purchase of a Buick 
from the Chrysler Company. Competitive bidding has often been 


ed synonymously with the term ‘“‘cut-throat’’ competition to which 
employment of this means of procurement will always lead. De- 
pment will be killed and progress retarded or stopped, both in the 
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creating of new designs and in the further improvement of current 


designs 

“In conclusion,” said he, “let me remind you that this coun- 
try leads the world in aviation today as a result of a generous 
policy on the part of the government in the past in aiding and 
encouraging experimental development of planes and engines; 
in financially supporting air mail lines; in encouraging develop 
ment of passenger business; in building and maintaining air ways 
and in supplying adequate weather reporting services. 

“If the government insists on competitive bidding for Army 
and Navy equipment; insists on restricting profits further than 
provided for in the air corps act of 1926; insists on aircraft and 
engine manufacturers relinquishing their patent and design rights 
and in addition stifles exports and requires competition for our 
basic established air lines, then I am convinced from my know] 
edge of what other countries are doing that the United States 
will quickly fall to sixth place among the great powers of the 
world in the field of aviation.” 

Former Senator Bingham, of Connecticut, formerly presi 
dent of the National Aeronautic Association, urged that a rec 
ommendation be made for passage of new and adequate legisla 
tion looking toward a proper aviation program for the next five 
years. A number of aircraft manufacturers declared in favor of 
the negotiated contract as a means of more satisfactorily meet 
ing aircraft requirements’ of the government. Samuel S. Brad 
ley, general manager of the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association, 
Inc., said that “avidity of certain critical citizens and aliens”’ 
had inspired a “storm of destructive propaganda” designed to 
establish the belief among potential foreign customers that 
American airplanes were inferior. He asserted American ai! 
planes led the world in superior performance 


AIR LINE PETITION DISMISSED 

The Post Office Department has announced dismissal of a 
petition of the Bowen Airlines, Inc., to have the air mail con 
tract of Long & Harmon, Inc., on the Amarillo, Texas-Browns 
ville, Tex., route canceled, on the ground that this company 
had been carrying passengers at an unreasonably low rate in 
violation of the air transport code of fair competition. 

In making public its decision on the Bowen Airlines, Inc., 
protest, the department stated that the point raised by Bowen 
Airlines, Inc., was not within its jurisdiction. At the same time 
it was announced that the department has not yet reached a 
decision on the Airline Pilots’ Association protest, which also 
sought to have the Long & Harmon contract canceled. This 
protest charged Long & Harmon with failure to pay the National 
Labor Board's wage scale. 

Both the Bowen Airlines protest and the Airline 
Association complaint were heard at a public hearing held by 


the Post Office Department on October 25. 


Pilots’ 


_ 
INCREASE IN AIR BUSINESS 

A gain of twenty-two per cent in passenger travel the first 
nine months of this year over last year and 150 per cent in air 
express was reported at the annual meeting of traffic representa 
tives of United Air Lines held in Chicago this week, under 
the direction of K. A. Kennedy, general traffic manager The 
gain of twenty-two per cent follows a substantial gain in 1933 
Advertising and promotion plans for both passenger and air ex 
press business were discussed. Traffic representatives, whose 
territory includes thirty-five cities in twenty inspected 
one of the new planes, ten of which have been delivered to the 
line. 

With the conversion of United’s present fleet into the 247Ds, 
United will have ships which are twenty miles an hour faster 
than those in service and will shortly substantially reduce its 
coast-to-coast schedules 


states, 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 
The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Austin E. Anson, Nampa, Ida., Ralph C. Binford, 
Tampa, Fla., Perre Bowen, Washington, D. C., Emil M. Brinck 
man, Barrington, Ill, Charles F. Brockman, New Brunswick, 
N. J., Walter V. Cairns, San Francisco, Calif., Harold G. Cow 
gill, Washington, D. C., Norman E. Cox, Jacksonville, Fla., Mar 
tin G. Gundersen, Chicago, Ill., John L. Hurley, Boston, Masgs., 
Arnold Just, St. Louis, Mo., Walter J. Looker, Medford, Ore., 
George B. Lourie, Boston, Mass., William J. MacKenzie, Chicago, 
Ill., Ward B. McCarthy, Washington, D. C., Robert B. McCutcheon, 
Detroit, Mich., George W. Ray, Jr., New York, N. Y., J. C. Shaffer, 

Wytheville, Va., Cecil A. Williams, Fargo, N. D 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended November 17 
totaled 584,525 cars, a decrease of 10,407 under the preceding 
week and 18,183 below the corresponding 1933 week, but an 
increase of 11,902 over the 1932 week. Miscellaneous loading 
totaled 219,190 cars; merchandise, 157,481; coal, 125,396; grain 
and products, 28,034; live stock, 23,253; forest products, 21,611; 
ore 4,052; coke, 5,508. 

Loading of revenue freight the week ended 
totaled 594,932 cars, a decrease of 17,525 cars below the preced- 
ing week but increases of 11,859 cars above the corresponding 
week in 1933 and 58,245 cars above the corresponding week in 
1932, according to the Association of American Railroads (see 
Traffic World, Nov. 17). The level of loadings for the week of 
November 10 was somewhat below the preceding week due to 
election day. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended November 10 
totaled 224,201 cars, a decrease of 10,817 cars below the preced- 
ing week, but 18,120 cars above the corresponding week in 1933, 
and 36,964 cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
160,588 cars, decreases of 1,949 cars below the preceding week 
this year, 5,515 cars below the corresponding week in 1933, and 
8,991 cars below the same week in 1932. 

Coal loading amounted to 125,403 cars, increases of 1,115 
cars above the preceding week, 2,867 cars above the correspond- 
ing week in 1933, and 11,795 cars above the same week in 1932. 

27,251 cars, a de- 
* 


November 10 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 27,25 
crease of 619 cars below the preceding week, and 670 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1933 but 2,147 cars above the same 
week in 1932. In the western districts alone, grain and grain 
products loading for the week ended November 10, totaled 16,786 
cars, a decrease of 1,353 cars below the same week in 1933. 

Live stock loading amounted to 23,055 cars, a decrease of 
1,502 cars below the preceding week, but increases of 1,140 cars 
above the same week in 1933 and 4,752 cars above the same 
week in 1932. In the western districts alone, loading of live stock 
for the week ended November 10 totaled 17,369 cars, an increase 
of 281 cars above the same week in 1933. 

Forest products loading totaled 21,380 cars, a decrease of 
260 cars below the preceding week, and 2,610 cars below the 
same week in 1933, but an increase of 5,412 cars above the same 
week in 1932. 

Ore loading amounted to 7,486 cars, a decrease of 3,221 cars 


below the preceding week, and 1,243 cars below the correspond- 
ing week in 1933, but an increase of 4,691 cars above the corre- 
sponding week in 1932. 

Coke loading amounted to 5,568 cars, a decrease of 272 cars 
below the preceding week, and 230 cars below the same week 


7° 


in 1933, but an increase of 1,475 cars above the same week in 
1932. 

All districts except the Central Western, which showed a 
reduction, reported increases in the number of cars loaded with 
revenue freight for the week ended November 10, compared with 
the corresponding week in 1933. All districts, except the South- 
western, which showed a small reduction, reported increases 
compared with the corresponding week in 1932. 

Revenue freight loaded by districts for the 
November 10 as compared with the corresponding 
1933 was reported as follows: 


week ended 
period of 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,764 and 4,685; live 
stock, 1,897 and 2,053; coal, 28,829 and 27,437; coke, 1,799 and 2,072; 
forest products, 1,458 and 1,649; ore, 1,503 and 783; merchandise, L 
(, L., 42,007 and 44,378: miscellaneous, 46,561 and 41,450; total, 1934, 
128,818; 1933, 124,502; 1932, 116,685. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,971 and 2,479; live 
stock, 1,638 and 1,534; coal, 30,720 and 30,453; coke, 1,913 and 2,050; 
forest products, 876 and 986; ore, 2,971 and 2,480; merchandise, L. C 
L., 29,450 and 32,749; miscellaneous, 39,560 and 35,833; total, 1934, 
110,099; 1933, 108,564; 1932, 97,920 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 340 and 261; live 
stock, 282 and 283; coal, 30,148 and 28,415: coke, 516 and 266; forest 
products, 521 and 669; ore, 114 and 181; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,27 
and 56,126; miscellaneous, 5,103 and 4,208; total, 1934, 42,293; 1933, 39,- 
404; 1932, 37,859 

Southern district 
stock, 1,869 and 957; 
products, 6,653 and 7,418; ore, 290 and 707; 
634 and 28,563; miscellaneous, 33,280 and 29,874; 
1933, 84,684; 1932, 81,396. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,656 and 6,880; 
live stock, 5,564 and 5,933; coal, 6,976 and 6,781; coke, 680 and 874; 
forest products, 5,278 and 6,161; ore, 1,225 and 3,451; merchandise, L. 
«(, L., 19,094 and 19,180; miscellaneous, 29,316 and 22,577; total, 1934, 
74,789; 1933, 71,837; 1932, 61,139. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 6,599 and 8,240; 
live stock, 9,253 and 9,371; coal, 9,527 and 11,112: coke, 214 and 186; 
forest products, 3,753 and 3,830; ore, 1,128 and 981; merchandise, L 
C, L., 23,2384 and 23,404; miscellaneous, 43,199 and 45,753; total, 1934, 
96,902; 1933, 102,877; 1932, 88,524. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,531 and 38,019; 
live stock, 2,552 and 1,784; coal, 3,609 and 3,800; coke, 179 and 80; for- 

3,277 merchandise, L. C. L., 
i 


Grain and grain products, 90 and 2,357: live 
coal, 15,599 and 14,538; coke, 267 and 270; forest 
merchandise, L. 


total, 


est products, 2,841 and 3,277; ore, 260 and 146; 
12,895 and 12,708; miscellaneous, 27,182 and 26,391: total, 1934, 53,049: 


51,205; 1932, 53,164 
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grain products, 27,251 and 
coal, 125,403 and 122,536; coke, 5.56% 
23,990; ore, 7,486 and 8,729 er 
166,103 miscellaneous, 224,201 a, 
583,073; 1932, 536,687 


Total, all roads: Grain and 


live stock, 23,055 and 21,915: 
798; forest products, 21,380 and 
chandise, L. C. L., 160,588 and 
206,081; total 1934, 594,932; 1933, 


Loading of revenue freight in 
previous years follows: 


1934 compared with the tw 


1933 
1,924,208 
1,970,566 
2,354,521 
2,025,564 
2,143,194 
2,926,247 
2,498,390 
2,419,908 2,031,141 


Four weeks in January 
Four weeks in February 
Five weeks in March 
Four weeks in April 
Four weeks in May 
Five weeks in June 
Four weeks in July 
Four weeks in August 
Five weeks in September 3,142, 26: 3, 849 
Four weeks in October 2,531,489 2,632,481 
Week ended November 612,457 614,136 
Week ended November 10 94,932 83,073 


to co tors 


25,444,370 


27,047,677 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 

A highway more than 3,200 miles long, connecting the south 
ern boundary of the United States with the Panama Canal Zon 
and traversing Mexico and Central America, is pictured in eng; 
neering and economic terms in an official government report 
issued under the title, ‘The Proposed Inter-American Highway.” 

The report, prepared by the Bureau of Public Roads, U, § 
Department of Agriculture, and published as Senate Document 
No, 224, 73d Congress, covers all phases of this important project, 
which is the first long highway definitely planned to pass through 
several independent countries. 

The termini of the Inter-American highway are Nuevo Laredo 
in Mexico, just across the Rio Grande from Laredo, Texas, and 
Panama City, Republic of Panama. Between them, the com 
pleted road will stretch about 3,250 miles, amid the contrasts of 
thriving cities and tranquil native villages, of volcanic peaks and 
tropical jungles, While the report describes the highway a 
“proposed,” it is in fact already well on the way to realization 
for of its total length approximately 40 per cent is now open t 
year-round traffic and an additional 27 per cent is good or fail 
in dry weather. To establish connections between the sections 
of road already built and to modernize existing highway where 
necessary, is the task confronting the five Central American 
Republics, Panama, and Mexico, 

The principal sections of the route now open are in Panama, 
where the motorist can cover with ease in dry weather the 34 
miles between Panama City and Concepcion, only a few miles 
from the Costa Rican border; and in Honduras, El Salvador, and 
Guatemala, where in dry weather a continuous route is open to 
passenger cars, trucks, and busses. In Mexico, the last section 
of an all-weather road about 760 miles long between Nuevo 
Laredo and Mexico City is now being completed, according to the 
department, which adds: 


Total 


The Bureau of Public Roads report is based upon a careful recor 
naissance survey in Central America, during which the American e! 
gineers, with the assistance of officials of the countries traversed 
covered hundreds of miles of territory Extensive aerial photograph) 
helped the engineers select the most practicable route, That a throug! 
highway between the United States and Panama is ‘entirely feasibi 
from an engineering point of view,’’ is the conclusion of the engineers 

Estimates of cost to complete the road through Guatemala, |! 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Cost Rica, and Panama are made 0! 
three types of construction: (1) 18-foot surface of local materials, ap 
proximately $30,000,000; (2) same surface, but with oil treatment, $55 
000,000; (8) 20-foot cement concrete surface, $101,000,000, The compl 
tion of the Mexican section to the Guatemala border would add ! 
per cent, 67 per cent, and 58 per cent, respectively, to these estimate 
assuming the sections already improved in Mexico would be used 
without change in type. 

The proposed route will touch every capital from Mexico City to 
Panama save one—Tegucigalpa, Honduras—which will be reached by 
a spur line Of the estimated 6,000,000 population of the Centra! 
American Republics and Panama, 54 per cent is in provinces traversed 
by the route and 28 per cent in contiguous provinces. The line follows 
roughly the Continental Divide at elevations usually ranging fron 
1,500 to 4,000 feet. 

The report asserts that this highway “would probably do mort 
to create cordial relations and brisk exchange, not only between the 
peoples of Central America and Mexico and the United States, but also 
among the Central American and Mexican inhabitants themselves 
than all the diplomacy and ‘good will’ visits that could ever be dé 
vised.”’ 

The report on “The Proposed Inter-American Highway" is i 
quarto size, 162 pages of text, containing economic and _ techni: il 
prefaces and sections descriptive of the countries traversed, a wealth 
of statistical data, and many plan and profile maps and illustrations 
It may be procured from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 70 cents a copy 


REGISTRATION OF TRUCKS 


Reports to the National Code Authority for the trucking 
industry indicate that more than 275,000 “for-hire” trucks have 
been registered under the code. A registration fee of $3 is 
paid for each truck, the receipts going to the code authority 
to meet expenses of administering the code provisions, 
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20 TRUCKERS PLAN SAFETY 
IGHWAY accidents will be reduced materially if a plan de 
| | signed by the nation’s trucking industry is made effective, 
a statement by the American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
\ series of recommendations to protect the health and safety 
trucking employes, as well as the general public, have been 
ibmitted by the industry’s National Code Authority to the Na 
il Recovery Administration 
\fter approval of such recommendations by NRA, 


they will 


rged for adoption by the 200,000 members of the industry 
iting under the code as the first step in a national safety 
paign, says the statement, Continuing, it says 
utr 
70) e recommendations of the National Code Authority are in line 
on 
wn e thoughts expresed recently by William E. Lee, chairman 
PN gi Interatate Commerce Commission, in an addres before the 
‘port Association of Rallroad and Utilities Commissioners Mr 
1 d The preservation and protection of human life ts of greater 
— ence than commercial consideration of competition and profit 
5 Realizing that public sentiment and federal and state agencies are 
nent y committed to a program which will reduce accidents, the 
ject } perators, thruogh their code of fair competition, voluntarily are 
ng a Standards of health and safety drive 
ug! it takes into consideration everything from the competence of 
t to the sanitary conditions in the garages which house the 
red , on 
. he program require the operators l ro eliminate drivers 
. i mentally or otherwise unfit ——To give physical examina- 
om all applicants for jobe t—To investigate previous experience 
. ng records of applicants t—To instruct drivers of special 
t connected with their work and §5—To instruct drivers in 
and r f-the-road 
r a ifety campaign intended to embrace the more than 3,000,000 
Hon of all classes in the country was authorized at the recent con 
: of the American Trucking Associations in Chicago. This will 
n le private operators well as operators for hire Plans for 
fa itional drive are now being perfected and will get under way 
ions hor) 
here Much of the general criticism of highway transportation has 
— een prompted by the large motor vehicles accident records,” 
iid Ted V. Rodgers, president of the association. “While acci- 
ima ents in which trucks have been involved have shown a decrease 
of {f 50 per cent in the last six years, according to the National 
iiles safety Council, nevertheless, trucks are blamed for highway acci- 
and ts even though they are, in the majority of cases, attributable 
nh to to other causes. The commercial operators, under the code, are 
tio! ng to clean house 
evo We have 200,000 truck operators, owners of more than 300,- 
the ) vehicles, under the code. Through our state trucking associa- 
ns, and our various code authorities, we shall reach every 
registered member of the industry with this safety campaign. It 
‘ ill be one of the major undertakings of the national organiza 
In connection with the industry's safety work, cooperation 


ible has been assured, it is declared, by the National Safety Council, 
e! the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
her private and public agencies interested directly in reducing 
way accidents. 
Dr. J. C. Nelson, formerly of the Brookings institution, has 
- een retained by the national organization to work out the details 
te the safety program 


V TRUCK RATE 
tra The National Code Authority for the Trucking Industry 
a adopted principles which it should be incorporated 
| han amendment to the trucking code to provide for rate agree 

ments, and a proposed draft of an amendment is now the sub- 

: ect of preliminary discussion between the code authority and 
the National Recovery Administration. Approval of a _ rate 
7 eement amendment Was requested by the directors of Amer- 

Trucking Associations, Inc., at the recent convention of 
association in Chicago Heretofore the NRA has refused 
ipprove a rate agreement. The proposed agreement follows: 


AGREEMENT 


says 


ae 
! 


carriage of property and practices in 
rate trade agreements 
industry, such group 
industry by class 


character of op- 


ns Miinima for rates for the 
rl nection therewith may be determined by 
zg members of any group of the defined 
determined by the natural divisions of the 
haracter of operation, by territory, or by both 
m and territory 
ind when such a trade agreement is drawn by members of 
ing i group of the industry, it shall be submitted to the state code 
ave ity within whose jurisdiction it is proposed to be made effec 
, and if it is proposed to be made effective beyond the extent of 
jurisdiction of one state code authority, it shall be submitted 
ity e state code authority with sufficient copies in originally exe- 
{ dupl cates to provide one such original for the code authorits 











of each area within whose jurisdiction it is proposed to be effective 
The members of the industry submitting such a proposed rate agre¢ 
ment shall be known as the proponents of the agreement Together 
with the proposed agreement, the proponents thereof shall submit a 
list of all those Known to them to be affected thereby, together with 
thelr addresses 

On receipt of such a proposed agreement, a date and place for a 
hearing thereon shall be set by the state code authority, or if the 
agreement is proposed to be effective within more than one state 
area, then by a joint committee of the state code authoritte for the 
areas involved The said state code authority or joint mmittee 
shall notify directly all those on the list submitted by the proponents, 
of the date and place set for the hearing and the scope and nature 


additionally, shall advertise such hearing in a 
newspaper or newspapers in the territory involved, such notification 
and publication to be made and such hearing to be conducted in ac 
cordance with rules and regulations to be promulgated by the national 
code authority with the approval of the national industrial recovery 
board. The expense of notification, publication, and hearing shall be 
borne by the proponents of the submitted rate agreement 

If, after hearing, the state code authority or joint committee find 

That the agreement proposed does not tend to produce monopoly 
or to oppress small enterprise; is not in violation of any provision of 
the code or of the act; is asented to by the operators participating 
in the hearing after notice as above set forth, and operating a majority 
of the vehicles involved, or doing a majority of the involved 
and that the rates contained in such agreement as a whole are suf 
ficient to meet the cost of the service to be performed, it shall approve 
said agreement, and when such approval is given, such agreement 
shall thereupon become binding upon all those within the group by the 


of the agreement and, 


busines 


agreement indicated, and any deviation from such agreement shall be 
a violation of this code 
At any time thereafter, any member of the industry affected 


may file with the state code authority or the joint committee involved 


a notice of appeal setting forth the ground for such appeal, which 
may be either that the finding of the state code authority or the 
joint committee is not correct, or that the rates provided for therein 
are not just, fair and reasonable, In event of such appeal, the matter 
shall be reviewed by the state code authority or joint committee in 


volved, after giving notice of such appeal to the proponents of the rate 
agreement, and if the appellant or proponents are not satisfied with 
the results of such review, he or they may appeal to the national 


code authority or direct to the national recovery administration 
Such rate agreements may be amended by agreement of a ma 
ority of those bound thereby and such amendments shall become 


amendment by a ma 
state code authority 


effective upon the filing of the assents to such 
jority of those bound and the approval of the 
or the joint committee involved 


Commenting on the agreement, the trucking association 
Says: 

The provisions of sections 1 and 2 of Article VII of the code 
shall not apply to any member of the industry entering into or bound 
by a rate trade agreement, in so far as his operations may be included 
in or controlled by such rate trade agreement 

In present form, the rate requirements of the, code establish 
standards that long have been desired in the industry: that members 
shall file schedules of minima for rates and tariff not charge les 


than rates provided by the schedules filed; and that rates charged 
shall be sufficient to cover the cost of the service 

Negotiations toward amendment of the code to permit rate agree 
ments, however, do not in any way minimize the responsibility of 
members under present code rate provisions Complete rate compli 
ance must be insisted upon at this time, and code rate enforcement 
shall be stimulated to the greatest possible degret 


TRUCK-RAIL COORDINATION 


Coordinated truck and rail movement of livestock from feed 
lot to market, under one billing and without extra cost to the 
shipper, will be offered experimentally by the Illinois Central 
System at twenty-two stations on its lines west of Chicago, be 
ginning December 20, it is announced by C. C. Cameron, vice- 
president in charge of traffic. The experiment will run six 
months. The extension of the practice for a longer period and 
into other territories will depend on the reception accorded 
this experiment. 

The new truck-and-rail arrangement is intended to give the 
smaller shippers the advantage of carload rail rates and re- 
lated marketing commissions. As compared with trucking all 
the way, it is expected to reduce losses in bruised and dead 
animals, to permit stock to take better feed and water fills 
and to get the shipments to market looking better and command- 
ing higher prices. 

The experiment is limited for the time to shipments mov- 
ing into Chicago. Straight or mixed lots of one thousand 
pounds or more of calves, cattle, goats, hogs, kids, lambs and/or 
sheep will be picked up by truck at farms within a radius of 
ten miles of any of the twenty-two stations and assembled in 
the Illinois Central stockpens or yards for forwarding by rail 
in carloads. 

Contracts covering this pick-up service have been made by 
the railroad with local truck operators. The railroad will pay 
the charges of all trucks it sends out, and it will allow 8 cents 
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a hundred pounds to livestock owners in the same area who 
deliver their shipments at the stations. 

The stations at which the arrangement will apply are: 
Alworth, Apple River, Charter Grove and Council Hill, IL, 
Dyersville, la., East Dubuque and Eleroy, Ill., Epworth and Far- 
ley, la., Freeport, Galena, Irene and Lena, Ill., Manchester, Ia., 
Nora and Perryville, Ill., Peosta, la., Rockford, Scales Mound, 
Seward, Waddams Grove and Warren, Ill. Merchants at ship- 
ping points are expected to derive some benefit from stimula- 
tion of local trade. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 

Allotment of a grant of $900,000 to aid in a $3,000,000 relief 
highway construction program to provide employment in the 
drought stricken area of Minnesota was announced Nov. 20 by 
Public Works Administrator Ickes. The grant is to cover 30 
per cent of the estimated cost of labor and materials to be 
used and Was made to the Bureau of Public Roads of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the account of the state of Minne- 
sota, contingent upon the state obtaining from other sources 
the balance of the money required. 


NEW YORK TRUCKING COMPLAINT 
Answering the railroads’ motion to dismiss No. 26702, The 
Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of New York vs. Erie Railroad 


Co. and Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the complainant asserts 
that for the purpose of the motion to dismiss, defendants, py 
force of law, admit that, in the physical sense, the collectigy 
and delivery operations are conducted between their respective 
freight receiving and delivering stations, on the one hand, and 
the places of business and residences of shippers and consignees 
on the other. (See Traffic World, November 10, p. 802.) 

The truckers, in their answer to the motion to dismigs. 
assert that nothing is pointed to on the face of the complaint 
by the defendants to support any view that their collection ang 
delivery by motor trucks throughout New York is a mere sub 
stitute for public station service. 

Additionally, for the purpose of such motion to dismiss, th. 
defendants admit, says the answer, by force of law, that their 
separate expense of performing such collection and deliver, 
by motor truck to and from their stations is not less than 12 
cents a 100 pounds whereas the separate charge therefor (jj 
there be any) ranges from one-half cent to a maximum of § 
cents a 100 pounds. 

After discussing the matter at considerable length, the 
truckers say that from any point of view the dismissal motion 
should be denied either with finality or without prejudice to its 
renewal after hearing, should defendants wish to pursue thei; 
contentions further at that time. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


(No anonymous communications will be published and writers must identify themselves.) 
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DIVIDING FREIGHT TONNAGE 
Editor The Traffic World: 

We face a possible higher transportation cost. Can we sur- 
vive it? Is it necessary? 

Is it not a fact that, if the rails were getting ninety per cent 
of the total tonnage, they might be able to lower rates instead 
of seeking higher charges? 

If we answer this question in the affirmative, then would not 
the logical answer be for shipper and carrier to agree to such 
an arrangement instead of continuing to divide the pie beyond 
proper nourishment to anyone? 

In other words, would not such an arrangement result in 
lower transportation costs over a period of years than our pres- 
ent futile effort to support two or three undernourished systems? 

Such an arrangement would have to be sold the executives 
of both the rails and industry to themselves by themselves and 
not left to the rank and file of commerce on the firing line. 

American Box Board Company, 
J. O. Schurtz, Traffic Department. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 22, 1934. 


ST. LOUIS CONSISTENCY 
Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with much interest and a bit of amusement your 
editorial, “The Jewel, Consistency,” on page 824 of your Novem- 
ber 17 issue, in which you cite with approval the remarks of our 
Mr. Scott R. DeKins in re competition of our municipal audi- 
torium with private enterprise, which deprecated “the alarming 
tendency of government during the past decade to compete with 
private business,’ and raise the question of our consistency 
suggesting our application of the same principles toward the 
federally owned and operated government barge line. 

Your comment indicates a lack of information, at least with 
respect to the position of this organization on the matter of the 
Federal Barge Line, which, in view of your remarks, I feel you 
should know. That position, as determined in connection with 
consideration of Proposal V of United States Chamber of Com- 
merce Referendum 65, of September 16, 1933, that “government 
operations of commercial water transportation should be dis- 
continued,” is that “we are opposed to the principle of govern- 
ment operation of commercial water transportation; that ‘all 
transportation’ should be regulated by one federal body, and 
that, with such regulation in the public interest, the Inland 
Waterway Corporation should, if economically justified, pass 
into hands of private operators as contemplated and authorized 
by the law under which it was created.” 

A reasonable construction of our position, I feel sure, would 


allow us the claim of consistency. You and ourselves do not 
seem to differ on objectives. 
Carl Giessow, Director Traffic Bureau, 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20, 1934. 


A reading of the editorial to which Mr. Giessow refers will 
show that it not only “indicated” lack of information as to the 
position of the organization he represents, but frankly ex 
pressed it. We are delighted to know that the St. Louis Cham 
ber of Commerce stands with us for regulation of all competing 
forms of transportation and against government operation ol! 
waterway enterprises.—Editor The Traffic World. 


PORT DISCRIMINATION 
Editor The Traffic World: 

On Saturday, November 17, an article appeared in a New 
York paper quoting a speech by Mr. Thomas F. Baker, president 
of the Foreign Commerce Club, in which complaint was made 
that, on certain commodities in certain territories, New Orleans 
has an advantage as against New York in freight rates. 

Mr. Baker evidently referred to rates on export and import 
traffic; it has been claimed that 75 per cent of the imports and 
exports handled through the Port of New York belongs to mer 
chants, firms and individuals domiciled in New York; and that 
10 per cent of the import and export traffic moving through other 
ports of the country is controlled by merchants, individuals and 
firms domiciled in New York. 

It would, then, appear that, even thotgh in some special 
instances an import rate through the Port of New Orleans is 
lower than the rates on the same commodities through the Port 
of New York, nevertheless, the Port of New York benefits even 
more from these low rates than does the Port of New Orleans, 
beeause these commodities, or at least 40 per cent of them, are 
controlled by merchants, firms or individuals in New York; 
therefore, the profits from the sale and transactions in these 
commodities come right back to the city and port of New York 
New York also has an advantage over New Orleans in that it 
has cheaper ocean rates. 

Some individuals in New Orleans and other ports who are 
taxed for the support of the port facilities therein may complain 
that they are being taxed to furnish facilities for concerns 
located in New York. 

I have not space to make an analysis of rates on all the 
commodities named by Mr. Baker, but consider coffee; the con 
suming territory close to the port of New York for coffee is 
tremendously larger than the consuming markets at the same 
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distance from New Orleans. Therefore, the New York people 
have a very decided advantage in this respect. Consequently, it 
ought not to make a great deal of difference through which port 
, commodity moves as long as the proceeds arising in the sale 
of that commodity comes back to the city of New York. 

ir. Baker indicates that New York is rightfully entitled to 
an advantage over the other ports—that, in fact, it should be a 
preferred port. 

He also refers to the question of water competition as to 
plans for diverting business from the port of New York. In this 
connection, permit me to point out that, up to the time the Erle 
Canal was thrown open to navigation, New Orleans ranked with 
New York. New Orleans by means of communication afforded 
by the Mississippi River and its tributaries, did a tremendous 
business, particularly in exports from what is now the middle 
west. But, when a through route was opened to New York from 
iis territory by reason of the Erie Canal, the current of traffic 
was reversed from New Orleans and in favor of New York. 

The Erie Canal was, likewise, responsible for the increased 
jevelopment of Philadelphia and Baltimore, because the rail- 
roads to these points were compelled to meet the competition 
f the Erie Canal. 





Traffic Law 


Undue Preference and Prejudice—Fourth of a Series of Articles Written for The Traffic World 
by Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson 


HE interstate commerce act forbids carriers governed by 
the law to subject any person, locality, or description of 
traffic to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disad- 
antage, or to grant any undue or unreasonable preference or 
dvantage 
The act provides specifically that “it shall be unlawful for 
common carrier subject to the provisions of this act to make 
give any undue or unreasonable preference or advantages to 
particular person, company, firm, corporation, or locality, or 
iny particular description of traffic, in any respect whatsoever, 
to subject any particular person, company, firm, corporation, 
locality, or any particular description of traffic, to any undue 
inreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect what- 
evel 
The abuses of railroads and shippers in granting and obtain 
discrimination among persons, places, and traffic led to the 


enactment by Congress of this section of the act, which was pat 


ned after sections of the English railway and canal traffic act 
1854 and the amending act of 1873. 
The underlying purpose of this section was to secure equality 
rates and services and to put an end to favoritism which gave 
ertain shippers, communities, or commodities unfair advantages 
er their rivals and competitors;* and to provide effective means 
redressing wrongs resulting from unjust discrimination and 
lue prejudice.’ The rights of every shipper to be protected 
ist undue preferences of others are preserved for him by 
his section.’ 
In its decisions in several relatively early cases the Inter- 
tate Commerce Commission held that the act sought to put 
ppers on a basis of absolute equality,’ and that the prohibi- 


tion of inequalities among shippers was, perhaps, more funda- 


ental and vital than any other feature of the act." In another 
eading case, the Commission expressed its view that the act 
ight to prevent preference and discrimination in rates and 


also to bring about equality of opportunity in the use of inter 


tate transportation facilities.’ 


The U. S. Supreme Court has held that it is apparent from 
e legislative history of the act that the evil of discrimination 


Was the principal thing aimed at, and there is no basis for the 


ntention that Congress intended to exempt any discriminatory 
ion or practice of interstate carriers affecting interstate com- 
ce which Congress had the authority to reach.* 


Undue or Unreasonable Preference and Prejudice 


It should be noted that the act stipulates that the preferences 
advantages and the prejudices or disadvantages must be 
indue or unreasonable” in order to constitute a violation. The 


law sought to eliminate unjust discrimination and extortion and 


Interstate Commerce Act, Section 3, Para. (1) 
200 U. S. 361 
04 U, S. 426. 
i. & &. ae 
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We in New Orleans can understand part of the problem of | 
New York, because we have experienced, and still are experi t 
encing, similar troubles by reason of newer ports taking a large a 
share of our business. However, we do not think that New Vy i 
Orleans should be singled out by the New York people and a ; 
blamed for taking away any considerable portion of the export Heil 
and import traffic from New York. ; 

If I could be so presumptuous as to offer advice to the wise 


and experienced gentlemen who direct the affairs of the great ’ 
port of New York, it would be this—to be ready to counteract 
the agitation for government ownership and operation of the 
railways and waterways, because, if that should come about, then 
New York will find that import and export rates will be made : 
according to political pressure and not by economic means, and ; 
will suffer accordingly. : 

New York ought to be satisfied with the proportion of busi 
ness now handled by its port facilities until our foreign trad t 
improves; because every other port in every class is suffering 
from lack of foreign trade 


R. W. Dietrich, President, 
Bienville Warehouse Corporation, In 
New Orleans, La., Nov. 21, 1934 


toate aati a 


— ++ a 


the Commission has held that the provisions of the act must 
receive such reasonable construction as to aid and not hinde1 
interstate commerce The use of the words “undue” and “‘unrea 
sonable” in the act does not place arbitrary power in the hands 
of the Commission. It is for this regulatory body to decide which 
practices of the carriers result in undue or unreasonable prefe1 
ence or advantage or undue or unreasonable prejudice or dis 
advantage.” Some of the practices condemned as illegal include 


l. Any practices without legitimate excuse or justificatior 
2. The unjustified failure to treat communitie ipon the 


basis as competitors similarly located 








3. The application to particular persons of rules 1 applied } 
general public 

1. The refusing of privileges to certain persons while granting 
them to others under similar circumstance and condit ! 

5. The unfair withholding of facilitie of transportation while 
granting them to others 

6 Unfair application of rates to certain commoditie while witl 
holding the application rates to analogous commodit 

7. The unfair discontinuance of services at certain points or from 
certain persons or commodities while granting mila ervice { 


other persons, places or commoditt 


The Commission has held that practices that operate in the 
interests of the public as a whole are not unduly prejudicial, 
though in their nature a discrimination among shippers as a 
class." The Commission has held, moreover, that a discrimina 
tion cannot be condemned as unreasonable if it is based on rea 
son and good cause;™ but a preference without legitimate excuse 
would be in and of itself undue and unreasonable.’ If the facts 
in the cases make the conclusion reasonably certain that par 
ticular shippers have enjoyed exclusive advantages over their 
competitors because of the action of the carriers, and infraction. 
of the act is conclusively established.” 

In order to prove a violation of section 3, of the act, it must 
be shown that the complainant suffers injury which will cease 
to exist if the discrimination is removed, regardless of the man 
ner of the removal.” The Commission cannot conclude that undue 
prejudice exists merely because the rates are different and be 
cause there is some competition between the commodities in 
question. There must be a further showing that the difference 
in rates has operated to the disadvantage of the complainant 
in marketing the commodity.” A competitive relationship must 
generally be shown to exist between persons, localities, or 
descriptions of traffic, in order to constitute undue prejudice.” 
On the other hand, it does not follow that undue prejudice can 
not be shown to exist only under such conditions of competition.’ 

The amount of the injury caused by the preferential or 
prejudicial action need not be large in order to establish the right 
of the injured part to relief. The Commission has held that a 
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discrimination may amount to an undue preference though it is 
small, Any preference, no matter how slight, may be undue if 
the circumstances do not excuse it.” 


Recognition of Commercial Advantages 


The right of the carriers to adjust their rates, regulations, 
and practices with due regard to the circumstances and condi- 
tions surrounding their business and with consideration of the 
natural currents and channels and laws of trade and commerce 
has long been recognized by the Commission. These adjustments 
must be made, however, without undue prejudice or preference 
among shippers, localities, or traffic.” 

The Commission has stated that it has little, if any, power 
and no inclination to adjust rates for the purpose of retarding 
or promoting the commercial progress and development of any 
particular section of the country." The same policy is pursued in 
dealing with particular shippers, industries, groups, communi 
ties or kinds of freight. 

It has found, moreover, that any superiority that one com- 
munity or section may have over another as a market may not 
be urged as a reason for denying an adjustment of freight rates 
free from undue or unreasonable prejudice.” 


Protection of Small Shippers 


The Commission interprets the act as legislation having, 
as one of its primary purposes, the protection of small shippers 
from undue prejudice and discrimination;™ and it has held that 
it is not the proper function of carriers to promote the develop- 
ment of large industries at the expense and to the prejudice of 
smaller ones.** The obligation of interstate carriers is to treat 
each shipper fairly and without undue preference or prejudice, 
regardless of how small the shipper’s traffic may be in compari- 
son with that of other shippers. This obligation the carriers 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act cannot escape.” 

Carriers may not, moreover, discriminate in favor of larger 
railroads or better customers;* nor have they any right, by 
means of any discrimination not well-founded, to put any shipper 
or dealer, whether a large or small trader, to a destructive 
disadvantage.” 

The Commission has found that discriminations in freight 
rates cannot be justified merely on the ground that one com- 
munity or locality is larger or smaller than another.” 

Discriminations in freight rates based solely on the volume 
of freight shipped are likewise unjustifiable and illegal.” The 
Commission ruled in an early case that the fact that one article 
is shipped in greater quantity than another, when each is shipped 
in less than carload quantities, and there is no great difference 
in bulk, weight or value, and no appreciable difference in the 
costs of handling or transportation, does not constitute any valid 
reason in itself for according the article shipped in greater quan- 
tities lower rates, or lower classification rating, than is granted 
the articles shipped in smaller volume.” 


Determination of Undue Preference or Prejudice 


The Commission is charged with the responsibility and 
authority of determining whether or not discriminations are 
undue or unreasonable preferences or prejudices in violation of 
the act. The mere showing of a carrier’s rule or rate and the 
claim that the application of the rate or rule results in discrimi- 
nation is not sufficient to prove undue preference or prejudice. 
The actual effect of the rule or rate during the period of time 
covered by the complaint is necessary to a determination of 
undue or unreasonable’ preference or _ prejudice.” The 
Commission has held that cases of undue _ prejudice 
must be adjudged on their respective merits.” It has held 
also that the carriers’ business of transporting goods involves 
the rights of, and the necessity of doing justice to three parties 

the seller, the carrier, and the buyer. “The interests of the 
seller at the point of departure, of the carrier, and of the trader 
or consumer at the point of delivery are all concerned in a given 
transaction, and must be duly considered by a tribunal or court 
in the decision of any case involving the carrier’s freight tariff.’ 

A comparison of substantially lower rates to one point 
with those accorded a competing point for substantially the same 
service has been held to be forceful and, in the absence of modi- 
fying conditions, such comparisons might well be considered 


3; and 186 U. S. 320 


3; and 22 1. C. C. 178. 
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conclusive of the presence of undue or unreasonable preferenm 
or prejudice." The mere fact that a commodity rate bears , 
moderately greater or less proportional relationship to a ¢o) 
responding class rate is insufficient ground for condemning t}, 
commodity rate as unreasonable or discriminatory.” Actua) 
discrimination of such character as to cause actual damage must 
be proved 
Competition 

Competition is the usual reason for discriminations in rat, 
adjustments between persons, places or commodities. Section 2 
of the act does not debar the carriers from meeting competition 
The Supreme Court has held that, in fixing their freight rates 
the carriers may take into account the existence of competition 
with other carriers, if the competition is genuine, and not pr 
tense, or merely potential, competition.” Carriers, howeve; 
cannot lawfully compete at certain points and decline to com 
pete at other points where conditions are the same.” The ca; 
riers may determine the extent to which they will recognize and 
meet competition, provided their actions do not result in unjust 
discrimination or undue preference or prejudice.” The Commis 
sion has also held that the carriers may meet competition whe) 
no unjust discrimination results, without being compelled t 
extend similar rates to other points where no such competition 
exists.” 

A statement by the carriers that competition justifies o, 
requires the action taken to meet the competition is, howeve; 
insufficient as justification; the nature, extent and character of 
the competition must be shown.” 


Burden of Proof 


The legal maxim that he whé complains must justify his 
complaint applies in cases arising out of unjust discrimination 
The Supreme Court has held that the burden of proving undu 
preference or prejudice devolves on the complainant.” This 
burden applies to the extent of showing that discriminatio: 
exists, and then on the defendent carriers to show that the dis 
crimination is justified.” 

The Commission has held that a showing that the rate level 
on the commodity in question is no higher than the rate o: 
competitive articles does not relieve the complainant of the bur 
den of establishing the fact of undue and unreasonable prejudic 
and preference.” It has stated that a “marked change in a long 
existing rate relationship in favor of competing industries can 
not be made without an attendant presumption of undue discrimi 
nation.’ The establishment of the fact of a present discrimina 
tion does not, however, raise a conclusive presumption of the un 
reasonableness of the discrimination in the past.® Undue 
prejudice, moreover, is not to be presumed from the mere fact 
that compensatory charges at one point differ from the charges 
that are also compensatory, in effect at other points served by 
the carriers.“ 

Particular Preference and Prejudice 


It is obviously impossible to discuss all the many situations 
in which the Commission and the courts have been called on | 
decide whether undue prejudice has been shown, The following 
list is representative: 


1. Carriers may not unduly p 
race. (1 1. <. Cc. Ge; 18 LC. Cu. Ber: 
2. Carriers may not unduly prefer or 
signees similaly situated. (38 I. C. C. 636) 

3. Special rates and fares are legal provided they do not undul 
prefer or prejudice individuals or groups. (8 I. C. ©. 443; and 42 1 
i; See 

1. Carriers may not 
pers or producers. This has been held to be one of the 
of illegal preference and prejudice. (4 I, C. C. 296) 

5. Carriers may not prefer one locality over another 
justifying reasons. (14 I. C. C. 376) 

6. In making group rates the carriers must exercise care not | 
unduly prefer certain points and prejudice others. (12 I. C. C, 11 
62... C..14: 36 Sf. Coe: ane se kt. GG. ©. Se) 

7. Care must be exercised in fixing rates to or from branch line 
points to avoid preference and prejudice. (39 I, C. C, 449) 

8 Excessive differences between carload and than carloa 
rates upon the same commodities have been held to result in undue 
preference of the carload shippers. (25 I. C. C, 442). 

9. A reversal of the general rule that differentials should decrea 
as distance increases may result in undue prejudice. (24 1. C, C. % 

10. No marked advantages should be given, by the creation of ar 
tificial conditions, to any port over any other port. (11 I. CC, C. 18) 

11. Intrastate rates may not discriminate against interstate con 
merce. (25 I. C. C. 680; 234 U. S. S. 342) 

12. Rates must not be confiscatory. (40 1. C. C 
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7; and MY I. C. C, 56) 
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Undue or unreasonable preference or prejudi_e may not be 


ed through the use of bills of lading. (23 1. C. C. 417) 
Unjust discrimination must not be perpetuated by unjust and 
nable differences in classification. (4 1. C. C. 447; 40 I. C. ¢ 
4 it. & =. See. 
Preferences and prejudices may not be effected by means of 
inatory practices with respect to the absorption of charges 
C. 331; and 146 I. C. C. 792) 
Preferential or prejudicial allowances may not be made t 
rs or consignees. (21 I. C. C, 620) 
Per diem reclaims may not be used in such Ways as to creat 
reference or prejudice. (58 I. C. C, 558) 
Back-haul charges and the waiver of charges for back or out- 
hauls must not be established upon unjustly discriminatory 


Car service and demurrage regulations must not unduly pre 
prejudice any shipper, consignee, locality or description of 
(29 i. &. C. Bee). 

Embargoes must not be enforced against certain shippers o: 
nees While transportation services are granted to other shippers 
ignees under similar circumstances and conditions. (12 1. Cc. ¢ 

I Cc. C. 281; and 45 I. C. C. 40) 
The receipt and delivery of traffic by carriers must be effected 
creating undue or unreasonable preference or prejudice. (192 
~ - »OS) 
Reconsignment and diversion rules regulations and charge 
be non-discriminatory. (21 1. C. C. 166) 
Carriers must treat all members of the public alike in the es- 
nent and restriction of routes. (7 L C. CC, 43; 32 I. C. C. 221: 
200 1 S. 536) 
Switching and car spotting arrangements must be made with 
ndue preference or prejudice, (34 1. C. C. 609). 
Carriers may not lawfully discriminate between markets or ir 
in granting transit privileges. (11 1. C. C. 90: 6 IL Cc. C. 647 
C. Fae, Gee 26 i. Cc. €& 
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232) 


Removal of Undue or Unreasonable Preference or Prejudice 


Prior to the amendment of the interstate commerce act by 
transportation act of 1920, the law gave the carriers the 


lternatives of: 1, reducing the higher charges to the basis of the 


wer rates; 


n 
( 
ih 


2, increasing the lower rates to the level of the 
her; or, 3, placing both rates on the same common level, in 
ses in which the Commission issued orders requiring the re- 
val of unjust discrimination or undue prejudice or preference 


nder the provisions of the act, as now amended, the Commis 


sion has the power to prescribe in such cases the precise rates 


charges to be charged.” 
The orders of the Commission removing discrimination do 


not ordinarily fix the rates to be charged by the carriers, but 


el 
stances and conditions. 


tio 
h 
nr 
ti 

la 
COT 


prohibit the carriers from charging more for transportation 
vices to one locality than to another under similar circum. 
The method of remedying discrimina- 
n in rates is left to the carrier in the first instance. When, 


owever, the Commission has found, after investigation, that 
njust discrimination against localities exists, under substan 


ly similar conditons of transportation, it has the power to 
rect the discriminatory situation and order the removal of the 


induly prejudicial or preferential conditions.” 


Nc 


No 
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NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


. 26750. Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, Ill., vs. C. M. St. P. @ 


I et al 


Unreasonable rates, canned milk in tin, Waupun and White 

iter, Wis., to New York, Baltimore, Portland, Me., for export 

Ks rates and reparation. (Ross Dean Rynder, atty., 4015 Pack 
Ave., Chicago, Il.) 


), 26751. Edmunds Lumber Co., Inc., et al., South Boston, Va., vs 


thern et al 
Unreasonable rates, lumber and articles taking lumber rates, or 
articles taking rates made with relation to lumber rates, Chatham 
d other Va. points to points in Conn., Del., Me., Md., Mass., 
N. H., N. J., N. Y., Pa., R. Ll, Vt.. W. Va. and D. of C. Ask rep 
ration. (John T Money, atty., Mills Blde., Washington, D. C.) 
26752. Duart Manufacturing Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif., vs 
P. et al. 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, beauty partor 
machinery (electric hair curling machines, k. d., in boxes), San 
ranciseo to Chicago, New York and other points Asks rates 
nd reparation. (W. H. Kessler, atty., care 984 Folsom St., San 
Francisco, Calif.) 
26753. Baker Produce Corporation, Norfolk, Va., et al. vs. A 
C. L. et al 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, beans, peas and peppers, 
Calypso and other N,. C. points to Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
and Dayton, O., and Chicago and East St. Louis, IIL, and 
St. Louis, Mo. Asks reparation. (L. M,. Norman, practitioner, t 
63 Roanoke Ave., Norfolk, Va.) 
26754. E. I, duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., vs 
Pennsylvania et al 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, denatured alcohol, Carney’s 
‘oint, N. J., to points in C. F. A. territory as compared with rates 
m New Orleans, La., district Asks rates and reparation 
Robert W. Marshall, traffic counsel, duPont Bldg., Wilmington 
el.) 
26755. Courteen Seed Co., 
r. et al, 
Rates and charges in violation first three sections, sweet clover 
seed, points in Minn. and N. D. to Milwaukee, Wis., as compared 
th class D rates to which basis reparation is sought. (Walter 
Burghart, 242 W. Pi(tsburgh Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.) 
26745. Georgia petroleum and petroleum products rates 
This is investigation instituted by Commission into lawfulness 
Georgia’ intrastate petroleum rates required by the commission 
that state, A. CC. L., and other carriers having filed petition 
eging violation of section 13 of act 


Milwaukee, Wis., vs. C. M. St. P. & 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers q+ 
Trafic Bervice Corporation, Mills Buil@ing, ashington, D. C 
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Tariff Interpretation—Application of Western Trunk Line 


Drought Relief Tariff with Respect to Switching 


South Dakota.—Question: Agent Kipp’s Tariff 315-A, I. C. ¢ 
A-2515, provides for emergency reductions on forage in certain 
drought territories. It provides, in Item 50, that no switchin:’ 
or accessorial charges will be absorbed 

At Aberdeen, South Dakota, the Great Northern Ry. and 
the M. & St. L. Ry. have indirect track cennections over the 
Cc. M. St. P. & P. Ry. A typical shipment is one originating 
at Prosper, N. D., consigned to Leola, 8S. D., and routed via 
the Great Northern to Aberdeen and the M. & St. L. beyond 
The C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. performed a switch movement. The 
regular through class C rate, established in compliance with 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket 
17000-2, is 32 cents, and, in the case of straw when the drought 
rules are complied with, that rate is subject to a reduction of 
50 per cent. The destination carrier has, however, in addition 
to the net rates, included a $3.60 intermediate switching charge 
at Aberdeen, S. D. 

It is my position that, in so far as this shipment is con 
cerned, there was no switching or accessorial services per 
formed. The rating between Prosper and Leola is absolutely 
wide open and the shipment could have moved over a route 
requiring two or three intermediate carriers, each of them per 
forming line haul service. It is my contention that the switch 
ing charge of the Milwaukee Railroad at Aberdeen is net sub- 
ject to any absorption rule, but, in the division of the revenue 
between the interested carriers, the Milwaukee would receive 
as its division its switching charge, just the same as though 
it had actually performed an intermediate line haul, in which 
case it would receive a specified division of the Yevenue Will 
you let me have your opinion on this subject? 

Answer: Even in the absence of a provision in Agent Kipp’s 
Tariff 315-A, I. C. C. A-2515, with respect to the assessment of 
switching charges for intermediate switching between carriers 
parties to joint rates authorized by that tariff, it is our opinicn 
that the same tariff provisions which apply in the case of ship- 
ments not entitled to the basis authorized by Agent Kipp’s 
Tariff I. C. C. A-2515 would apply. That is, if intermediate 
switching charges are in addition to the rates which are sub 
ject to the basis provided for in Agent Kipp’s Tariff I. C. C 
A-2515, such switching charges are also applicable on shipments 
subject to this tariff. However, Item No. 50, of this tariff, in 
paragraph (b), provides that no switching or accesscrial charges 
will be absorbed; that the agent should examine the waybills 
and if they show that switching charges have been absorbed, 
such switching charges should be added and collected in addi 
tion to the rates authorized by this tariff. 

Your contention that the Milwaukee should receive, as its 
division of the through revenue, its switching charge ‘is tanta 
mount to the absorption of the intermediate switching charges 
of the Milwaukee by the line haul carrier 

Whether the intermediate switching charge should be re- 
duced to the same extent that the line haul charges are reduced 
by the provisions of Agent Kipp’s Tariff I. C. C. A-2515 is an 
other question which your letter does not raise 


Damages—Declared or Released Valuations Not Stated in Bill 


of Lading 
Illinois.—Question: A lithographic company manufactures 


various lithographed articles 

When shipping these we have been classifying this material 
as “lithographed matter.” The railroads have been assessing 
the rates on “printed matter,” as that is analogous to litho 
graphed matter. 

In reference to Consclidated Classification, we note that the 
ratings on “printed matter” are based on released values. The 
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item in the classification provides that every shipment must 
state release value on the bill of lading. The carriers have been 
accepting these shipments classified as “lithographed matter” 
and without any release value whatsoever. They have been 
assessing us the first class rate. 

In the event we filed a lawsuit and damage claim, to what 
extent would the carrier be liable? For full value of the 
goods, or just the value based on the first class rate? 

I would appreciate any Interstate Commerce Commission 
decisions on this question. 

Answer: We assume the articles you ship have exchange 
value and that the rating of first class, to which you refer, is 
that applicable on L. C. L. shipments of printed matter having 
exchange value, which value does not exceed 50 cents per 
pound, as there are no released rates on printed matter having 
no present exchange value, premium value or redeemable value. 

We have been unable to locate decisions of the courts in 
which this question has been at issue, in so far as shipments 
subject to rates published and filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are concerned. However, in Meister vs. 
Woclverton, 125 N. Y. S. 489, this question, as it concerned the 
liability of a carrier for loss of baggage, was before the court. 
In this case the court said: 


The section provides that the value shall be stated upon delivery 
of the baggage to the carrier, and authorizes the carrier to make an 
additional charge for the assumption of any liability over and above 
$150. Undoubtedly, if the carrier had asked the person delivering the 
check the value of the trunk, and such value had been stated to be 
$150.00, the plaintiff would be estopped from disputing that $150.00 was 
the value of the trunk, and thus precluded from recovering a greater 
sum. But this provision in relation to a statement of the value of the 
baggage to be transported was for the benefit of the company to en- 
title it to charge an additional sum for the assumption of the in- 
creased liability. If the defendant accepted the trunk for transporta- 
tion without any inquiry as to value, or any demand for an additional 
charge on account of the excess, it cannot claim that either the plain- 
tiff was estopped from claiming the full value of the trunk, or that a 
penalty should be imposed upon the plaintiff of a loss of the amount 
exceeding $150 for a failure to state the value. Accepting the trunk 
for transportation without inquiry as to value, fixing its own charge 
for transportation without such inquiry, it assumed the obligation im- 
posed upon it by statute, which was a liability for the full value. If 
it had been intended to limit its liability to the value of $150, where 
the value was not stated by the person delivering the trunk for trans- 
portation, it seems to me that that intention would have been ex- 
pressed. The carrier has the option to inquire as to the value, and 
thus bring itself within the limitation provided for by the section in 
question. It is not, however, bound to make such inquiry, but could 
accept the trunk for transportation, subject to the full liability clause, 
and waive the provision which authorized an extra charge if it as- 
sumed a liability for a sum above $150, and its failure to make such 
additional charge was a waiver of this limited liability and an accept- 
ance of the unlimited liability prescribed by the section 


It is our opinion that the principle of this case is applicable 
to shipments subject to the ratings published in the Consoli- 
dated Classification, where the ratings are published as released 
valuation ratings. 

It is to be observed, however, that the ratings on printed 
matter having exchange value, apply in connection with declared 
values, that is, on shipments where the value does not exceed 
50c per ton, and where the value exceeds 50c per ton and does 
not exceed $1 per ton, as distinguished from the several ratings 
on household goods which apply where the article is released 
to a certain valuation per pound. See the decision of the Com- 
mission in Crown Overall Manufacturing Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, 100 I. C. C. 471, where this distinetion between stated and 
released valuation rates is made the basis of the Commission’s 
decision. 

As to shipments moving on rates, in connection with which 
declared valuations are published, it is our opinion that the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in Gold- 
berg vs. New York Central Railroad Co., 250 U. 8. 85, 29 S. Ct., 
102, is determinative of the rights of the shipper and carrier. 
In this case the court held that under a bill of lading provision 
which read, “If upon inspection it is ascertained that the 
articles shipped are not those described in this bill of lading, 
the freight charges must be paid upon the articles actually 
shipped,” the shipper was entitled to recover the value of furs 
which were described in the bill of lading as dry goods. 

The provision quoted above is carried in Section 7, of the 
Contract Terms and Conditions of the present bill of lading. 
Under this provision and the decision of the court in the case 
above cited, it is our opinion that where rates based upon 
declared valuations are published in the classification, that is, 
where the rates are based on actual valuations and not released 
valuations, the rate to be applied is that applicable to the 
article, dependent upon its actual value, notwithstanding that 
ro statement is made in the bill of lading as to the value of 
the article, and that this value is the basis for recovery in the 
event of loss cr damage to the goods. This conclusion is limited 
to articles which do not exceed in value $1 per pound, there 
being no rating in the classification on printed matter, the 
value of which exceeds $1 per pound. 
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Doings of the Traffic Club 
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The Cleveland Traffic Club will have an evening meeting 
at the Hotel Statler December 17 at which Henry A. Palmer. 
editor and manager of The Traffic World, will talk on hoy 
the club could assist, through affiliation with the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, in bringing about sound transportation 
policies, with respect to government ownership and othe; 
matters, 

The Traffic Club of the Bronx Board of Trade, at a meet. 
ing in the Board of Trade rooms, November 20, elected the 
following officers: President, Walter Melius; vice president, 
George Wiegmann; treasurer, Joseph Chevlowe, and secretary, 
William E. Matthews. H. W. McClelland, Phillip Proetto and 
E. C. Carpentier were elected to the board of governors. A 
change was made in the by-laws of the organization, changing 
the annual meeting from October to November. The ney 
officers will be installed December 14. The speaker at the 
meeting was Fred O. Nelson, Jr., past president of the Mer 
chant Truckmen’s Bureau, and a member of the code authority 
for the trucking industry, who spoke on the national trucking 
code. 


If all forms of transportation were compelled to adopt a 
standardized form of accounting, solution of the transportation 
problem would be easier, according to Everett M. Dirksen 
Pekin, congressman from Illinois, who spoke at the annual di! 
ner of the Transportation Club of Peoria, November 20, at the 
Pere Marquette Hotel. Railroads do not need government co! 
trol, he said, but “a new deal in transportation. The simple 
thing to do is to let them alone. Put all branches of trans 
portation—rail, highway, air and water—on an even basis and 
let them start from scratch.” 


A meeting of the Tri-State Traffic Club was held at the 
Hotel Besse, Pittsburg, Kansas, November 20. Dinner was 
served. The address was by W. L. White, Washington, D. ( 
president of the American Short Line Railroad Association 
His subject was, “The Relationship of Short Line Railroads to 
the National Transportation System.” In the afternoon ther 
was a golf tournament at the Pittsburg Country Club. 


Frank A. McInerny, special representative for the Minneap 
olis Tribune, who had just returned from a tour of Europe, spok 
of his observations and experiences before the Transportatio! 
Club of St. Paul, at a luncheon meeting, held November 20, at 
the Hotel Lowry. 

Club of 


Women's Traffic 


meeting of the 
Philadelphia, held November 20, at the Rittenhouse Hotel, was 


The November 
designated ‘‘warehouse night.” The speaker at the meeting 
was Mrs. Ella Wister Haines, of the educational film service o! 
the Philadelphia Electric Co. Following the meeting, those in 
attendance were taken on an inspection tour of the Atlas Stor 
age Warehouses, arrangements for which were made by Martha 
Service, one of the club’s directors. 

B. J. Drummond, traffic commissioner for the Mason City 
Iowa, Chamber of Commerce, spoke on transportation condi: 
tions at a meeting of the Transportation Club of Des Moines 
November 19, at the Savery Hotel. There was dinner and 
entertainment. 


“The fourth section of the Interstate Commerce Act has 
“failed to serve any generally helpful service and should be 
revised to fit practical conditions,” said Z. G. Hopkins, Chicago, 
of the Western Railways Committee on Public Relations, !! 
the course of an address on “The Fourth Section Failure,” be 
fore the Traffic Club of St. Louis, at a luncheon meeting at the 
Jefferson Hotel, November 20. Mr. Hopkins’ talk went into 
detail as to the history of the operations of the fourth section 
and its effect on the revenues of the transcontinental railroads 
The club will hold its annual Thanksgiving ladies’ day luncheon 


97 


at the Jefferson Hotel, November 27. 

“Resolved that the railroads owning or operating piers 4! 
Atlantic coast ports should assess an adequate docking charge 
against vessels using them,” was the subject of a debate, held 
November 12, by the forum of’the Traffic Club of Baltimore 
Affirmative was taken by C. Lee Hines, traffic manager, The 
Coca Cola Co., and Paul K. Partee, superintendent, B. & 0. 
Negative was taken by Thomas E. Riley, district manager, EX 
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Steamship Co., and A. L. Buzzoffi, traveling freight agent, 


port 


Isthmian line. The judges decided in favor of the negative, 
5) points to 49. A dinner meeting of the club has been set 
or December 4. G. H. Pouder, executive vice president, Balti- 


nore Association of Commerce, will speak on “Baltimore's Port 
progress and the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal,” and H. 
Findlay French, director, industrial bureau, of the chamber, will 
speak on “The Industrial Progress and Development of Balti- 
more, Past, Present and Future.” The governor-elect of the 
tate is expected to attend, as also is the mayor of Baltimore. 
The latter’s secretary, W. R. Hough, will act as toastmaster. 


Traffic Club of 
He entered 


Wilson, the new president of the 
Dallas, is a native of Iowa. 
the service of the C. B. & Q. in 1906 
as telegrapher and relief agent, later 
going with the Clover Leaf in Illinois 
and Indiana as relief telegrapher. He 
enlisted in the U. S. Coast Artillery 
in 1909, serving three years at Fort 
Screven, near Savannah, Ga. After dis- 
charge he was employed by the C. M. 
& St. P. as telegrapher and later em- 
ployed by the M. K. & T. lines in 
Oklahoma. He enlisted in the U. S. 
Navy in 1914 as wireless operator, was 
stationed at Sayville, L. I., which: was 
one of the largest trans-Atlantic wire- 
less stations at that time, and was on 
duty on April 6, 1917, When the declara- 
tion of war was sent to Berlin. Later 


( \ 





he was transferred to Guantanamo, Cuba, serving for two years 
at that wireless station. He was discharged with rating of 
chief electrician fradio) in 1919 and reentered the service of 


Oklahoma City. After working for that line, 
& N. W., then the T. & P., he became com- 


the M. K. T. at 
then the W. M. W. 


mercial agent of the Wichita Falls and Southern at Wichita 
Falls, in 1921. He opened the general agency at Dallas, Texas, 
Jan. 1, 1923, and now holds that position 


Fr. P. DeHoyos, representative of the National Railways of 
will speak on “The Mexican Railway System,” at a 
dinner meeting of the Reading, Pa., Traffic Club, to be held at 


» 


the Elks Club, November 27. 


Vexit 0, 


The Cincinnati Traffic Club will have a supper dance at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, December 8. J. J. McGuinn, general 
igent, M. & St. L., is in charge of arrangements. The club’s 
annual dinner will be held February 5, 1935. 


\ dinner dance will be given by the Traffic Club of Kansas 
City at the Muehlbach Hotel, December 10. Harry E. Johnson, 
\lvin H. Reynolds and Charles G. Stewart are in charge. A 

ncheon meeting of the club will be held at the same hotel 
on December 3. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Baltimore is already making 
plans to send a large delegation to the spring meeting of the 
\ssociated Traffic Clubs of America, at Virginia Beach. A din- 
her will be given at the Furhman Inn, November 26, to raise 
money for the Associated Traffic Club dues of the club. Edith 
Bell and Mary Kelly are in charge. The meeting scheduled for 
December 12 will be termed “members’ own night.” Railroads 
Will be discussed by Eleanor Keefe, of the Western Maryland; 
industrials, by Loretta Noha, of the Boston Iron and Metal Com- 
pany; steamships, by Mrs. Freeman, of the Merchants and 
Miners, and trucks, by Elizabeth Emory, of the W. T. Cowan 
Company. 

B. & O.-Alton day” Was observed at the luncheon meeting 
{f the Traffic Club of Fort Worth, at the Texas Hotel, November 


lY. L. W. Land, southwestern freight agent for those two rail- 
roa was the speaker. His subject was “How Railroads Can 
\id in Increasing Employment.” F. E. Clark, southwestern pas- 


senger agent for the two roads, spoke on their history. 


Newly elected officers of the Traffic Club of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, are: R. K. Horton, chairman; F. 
W. Burton, secretary, and J. F. Coyle, assistant secretary. 

H. C. Weller, vice-president,. Norfolk & Western, spoke on 
Transportation Problems,” at the meeting of the Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth Traffic Club, held November 15. The following officers 

elected: President, J. M. White, general freight agent, 
ik Southern; first vice-president, John A. Moore; second 
president, Joseph B. Ashby; secretary, G. A. Chapman, and 
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treasurer, W. E. Freeman. The new officers will be installed at 


the December meeting. 


The fifteenth educational meeting of the Traffic Club of 
Dallas was held November 19, at the Dallas Gas Company build 
ing. Victor H. Schoffelmayer, agricultural editor, Dallas Morn- 
ing News, spoke on “European Railroads.” Several traffic prob- 
lems were discussed. The committee in charge was Norman 
Mansfield, S. E. Johnson, Earle Newton, W. A. Rowsey and 
W. M. Vaughn. 

The annual banquet of the Los Angeles Transportation Club 
was held, November 9, at the Cafe de Paree, with more than 100 
members and guests participating. F. E. Scott, general freight 
agent, Southern Pacific, was master of ceremonies. The follow- 
ing new officers and directors were introduced: N. E. Dunna- 
vant, editor, Daily Shipping Guide, and business manager, Com- 
mercial News, president; LeRoy Smith, manager, Lewis A. Mon 
roe Rate Service, vice-president; L. G. Wilson, vice-president, 
Carmichael Traffic Corporation, secretary-treasurer. Directors: 
T. J. Day, freight traffic manager, Pacific Electric Railway; V. F. 
Frizzell, district freight agent, Southern Pacific Railroad; W. H. 
Andrews, general agent, Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway; C. 
S. Booth, general freight agent, Matson-Lassco-Oceanic Lines. 


At the luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis, 
held November 22, at the Nicollet Hotel, Dr. Sig Williams, re- 
turned from over seven years in the east, spoke on “Hunting Big 
Game in India.” A turkey raffle will be held by the club on 


9” 


November 27. 

Einar E. Brumberg (popularly known as “Brumie’’), traffic 
manager of the Independent Refinery of the Quaker State Oil 
Refining Corporation of Oil City, has 
been elected president of the Oil City- 
Franklin Traffic Club. He was born 
in 1900 and gained his first traffic ex- 
perience with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road as clerk at Dubois in 1922. After 
six years of service in various capac 
ities he went with the Independent Re- 
fining Company as traffic manager in 
1928. He continued in that capacity, 
with other duties, after the consolida- 
tion with the Quaker State Corporation 
in 1931. He has been active in a mem- 
bership campaign conducted by the 
club in the last year and was com- 
mended for his successful efforts at the 
annual dinner and election of officers 
held at Franklin November 15. The 
club has enjoyed a successful year under the leattership of the 
retiring president, J. T. Brosnahan, and club looks forward to 
another active year. Other officers are W. E. Mattern, vice 
president, Frank Baldwin, reelected secretary, and John F. 
Normile, reelected treasurer. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold a pre-Thanksgiving 
dinner and bridge party at the club rooms, Palmer House, Mon- 
day evening, November 26. There will-also be dancing. 


Members of the Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles will 
make a trip to Boulder Dam, via the Union Pacific, leaving Los 
Angeles December 1 and returning December 3. 

A recasting of the entire railroad freight rate structure on 
the basis of rate groups and commodity groups was advocated 
by Coordinator Eastman, in an informal talk before the Alumni 
Association of the Traffic Managers’ Institute of New York, ata 
meeting held at the Hotel Victoria, November 14. Mr. Eastman 
said he thought something of that kind would have to be done, 
because his fifteen years of experience on the Commission led 
him to believe that the stream of complaints with reference to 
particular rates was never-ending. He said his studies indicated 
that there Was a movement of passengers on the highways five 
times more than the largest passenger mileage ever carried by 
the railroads. He felt that if the railroads made the proper 
preparations it might well be that a good share of this new travel 
would yield to their greater convenience and comfort. The 
coordinator was introduced by Charles E. Cotterill, an -honorary 
member of the association. 

The date for the annual dinner of the Indianapolis Traffic 
Club has been set for December 6. It will be held at the Colum- 
bia Club. Nominations have been made for the club’s board of 
directors, which has the duty of electing its officers at the Janu- 
ary meeting. Those so nominated are: B. M. Angell, traffic 
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manager, Stokely Brothers & Co.; A. S. Birchett, general agent, 
freight department, Wabash Railway; T. A. Connor, retired 
agent, C. C. C. & St. L.; R. F. Garen, traffic manager, Central 
States Envelope Co.;: W. J. Hanley, assistant traffic manager, 
Evans Milling Co.; E. C. Merritt, traffic manager, Kingan & Co.; 
C. J. Pearson, president, General Motors Express, and B. D. 
Rhodes, district freight agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 


Election of officers for the Traffic Club of New York will 
take place, in connection with an informal dinner, at the Hotel 
Commodore, November 27. Entertainment will be in charge of 
A. G. Anderson. 


“The Golden Rule of an Industrial Convert” was the title of 
an address made before the Traffic Club of Richmond, Va., at a 
meeting, November 19, by Arthur M. Stephens, traffic Manager, 
Standard Oil Company, Louisville, Ky. Mr. Stephens viewed 
transportation as it exists today, warned against the possibilities 
of government ownership, despite assurances to the contrary 
from high officials. He said much could be hoped for from a 
repeal of the fourth section and advocated the move toward 
equalization of regulation by means of easing restrictions 
on railroads rather than by tightening them on other means 
of transportation. He predicted the day would come when 
highway transport would be the “infant to grow to be a most 
grateful stepson in the transportation famils Despite efforts 
here and there to keep him in short pants he will be found by 
his grand-pappy rail carrier to be a lovable grandson and a 
dependable supporter in the great transportation family.” 


Henry L. Albert, Bethlehem, Pa., general freight agent, L. & 
N. E., was elected president of the Traffic Club of the Lehigh 
Valley, at a meeting at the Hotel Bethlehem, November 19. The 
occasion was designated “shippers’ night.”” Charles E. Cotcierill, 
New York, commerce counsel, was the speaker. Motion pictures 
were shown by M. F. Redfern, United Air Lines. Besides Mr. 
Albert, the following were elected: First vice-president, S. L. 
Harter, Allentown; second vice-president, I. L. Bell, Easton. 


Some municipal and state governments are not only inefficient 
but hopelessly dishonest, members of the New Orleans Traffic 
Cluv were told at their luncheon meeting, November 19, by 
Roland B. Howell, past state commander of the American Legion. 
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He blamed the depression on unwise distribution and mass pro 
duction rather than on the world war. The Roosevelt progran 
was described as “only a check on capitalism so that capitalisy 
may live.” Announcement was made by J. E. Fitzwilson tha; 
the annual golf tournament of the club will be held at Metajr;, 
Country Club on November 22, and that the annual club dinne, 
will be held January 29, 1935. 


Personal Notes 


W. Y. Wildman, traffic manager for the Illinois Coal Trafh; 
Bureau, Chicago, has been made managing director of thai 
organization. Charles W. Stadell succeeds him as traffic may 
ager, and Harry A. Rozene has been appointed assistant traff 
manager 

A. A. Drummond, assistant freight traffic manager for th« 
N. Y., N. H. & H., has been appointed sales traffic manage 
for that road, and is to have charge of a new section, just 
created, known as the department of sales and traffic solicita 
tion. The new section will handle all sales of transportatio: 
both freight and passenger, of the coordinated services operated 
by the New Haven system, embracing railroad, steamship, moto, 
truck and motor coach services. 

C. T. Sponsel, assistant superintendent.of the Lake Superio 
division of the Northern Pacific, at Duluth, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Duluth Union Depot and Transfer | 
He will retain his duties on the division. G. N. Slade, former 
head of the depot and transfer company, has been transferrs 
to Glendive, Mont., as superintendent of the Northern Pacific's 
Yellowstone division. 

Traffic managers in the automobile industry met, in the 
General Motors Building, Detroit, November 22, to discuss the 
proposal of the railroads, in their recent rate increase applica 
tion, to place a charge of one dollar on the issuance of eac! 
order billeof lading. They also considered the action taken at 
last week’s meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League, ii 
New York, on motor transportation regulation. Coordinator 
Eastman’s car pooling plan was also considered. The traffic men 


FROM A TEXAS PRAIRIE TOWN 


TEXAS PORT/ 


Nineteen years ago Houston awoke to the fact that her location was a strategical one, the logical outlet for all of the 
vast Southwestern Empire. With characteristic energy she built herself a channel that put her on the Seacoast, built 
docks, wharves, warehouses, grain elevators and a public terminal railroad that vie with the best anywhere and settled 


down to the business of being a World Port. 


THAT WAS IN 1915 
AND NOW 


Houston is the world's leading cotton exporting port—the third export port of the United States—the leading Texas 
port. Houston is the largest spot cotton market in the world. Almost two-thirds of the world's petroleum supply is 
handled thru Houston. Houston is served by 18 railroads and 87 steamship lines. 


INVESTIGATE ITS ADVANTAGES TODAY 


J. Russell Wait 
Director of the Port 
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Fast, Careful Handling Of 


FREIGHT 


Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, 
WINNIPEG, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, 
TACOMA, SPOKANE, KLAMATH FALLS, 
SACRAMENTO, OAKLAND, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


and intermediate points. 


ROUTE OF THE FAMOUS 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


Between CHICAGO and the PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
via GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


LONGEST CINDERLESS MILEAGE 
in the NORTHWEST 


For 1600 miles, or 88°, of the distance 
between the Twin Cities and Seattle, giant 
oil-burning or electric locomotives are used 
—affording the traveler a clean, smooth, 
cinderless trip through America’s most 
interesting mountain scenery. 


P. B. Beidelman A. J. Dickinson P. H. Burnham 
Freight Trafie Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. Western Traffic Mgr. 
St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 


Cc. W. Meldrum Cc. F. O’Hara H. G. Dow 
Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent Asst. General Freight Eastern Traffic Mgr. 


Seattle, Wash. and Passenger Agent 233 Broadway 
Helena, Mont New York City, N. Y. 


T. J. Shea B. S. Merritt 
Asst. Gen. Freight Agent General Freight Agent 
105 W. Adams %. R. 620 759 Monadnock Bidg. 

Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif, 


met with the railroad claim conference committee on the samo 
day. 

H. W. Prickett, formerly of the Traffic Service Bureay of 
Utah, has announced that he will work in the future ag an 
independent transportation counsel, retaining his offices in Salt 
Lake City. Marvel L. Hodgson will be associated with y, 
Prickett. 

L. W. Miller has been appointed master mechanic for the 
Port Huron & Detroit Railroad, at Port Huron, Mich. Hig 
predecessor, James W. North, has retired. 

5S. P. Hardin has been appointed commercial agent for thy 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway, at New York. 

Henry Adema has been appointed traffic manager for thy 
R. T. Jones Lumber Company, at North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

S. S. Butler, general traffic manager, St. Louis-San Francisco. 
at St. Louis, has been appointed assistant chief traffic officer fo, 
that road, at St. Louis. The following appointments have also 
been announced: J. M. Coulter, traffic manager, Kansas City 
to be general traffic manager at St. Louis; A. L. Kreamelmeye: 
chief clerk to the general traffic manager, to be assistant to th 
general traffic manager; J. N. Cornatzer, assistant chief traff; 
officer, St. Louis, to be executive traffic representative, at Bi; 
mingham, Ala.; J. W. Nourse, general passenger agent, at St 
Louis, to be passenger traffic manager, at St. Louis; E. G. Baker 
assistant general passenger agent, Kansas City, to be general 
passenger agent, at St. Louis; W. L. English, supervisor of agri 
culture, at Springfield, Mo., to be industrial and agricultura! 
commissioner, at Springfield; W. S. Merchant, assistant genera! 
traffic manager at St. Louis, to be traffic manager, at Chicago 
W. L.. Huggins, Jr., traffic manager, Oklahoma City, to be traffi 
manager, at Kansas City; J. G. Weaver, general agent, at Okla 
homa City, to be traffic manager, at Oklahoma City; W. B 
Wells, traffic manager, at Chicago, to be general agent, at Chi 
cago; D. F. McDonough, executive general agent, at Birmingham 
to be general agent, at Jacksonville, Fla., and H. L. Morrison 
general agent, at Chicago, to be general agent, at Detroit, Mich 

Herman J. Lang has been appointed chief of section of rate 
and tariffs, division of regulation, Shipping Board Bureau, D 
partment of Commerce, effective November 1. Mr. Lang wa 
formerly with the Commission serving with the sixth sectior 
board and the suspension board for several years, and from 1928 
to 1934 was traffic manager in the United States Treasury De 
partment. 

Wylie M. Barrow, practitioner before the Commission fo1 
many years, died at his home in Baton Rouge, La., on November 
12, aged 60 years. At one time Mr. Barrow was secretary ol 
the Louisiana commission and later assistant attorney general 
At the time of his death he was in private practice. 

A hundred or more business friends and associates of A. F 
Cleveland, formerly vice president of the C. and N. W., Chicago 
leaving for Washington to become vice president of the Asso 
ciation of American Railroads, gave him a testimonial dinner: 
at the Chicago Athletic Club the evening of November 21 
Guests got their seating assignments from a conductor at the 
door as if they were tendering their Pullman reservations 
The head table was the drawing room. The menu was printed 
in the form of a railroad ticket, though, as the toastmaster, 
George Blair, remarked, it was printed in the reverse order, 
the first coming first instead of last. Among the guests was 
Commissioner Aitchison, who had that day finished the Chicago 
hearing in the advanced rate case and who might have caught 
an early afternoon train for Washington, but who stayed for 
the dinner. He and many others made remarks and Mr. Cleve 
land responded. A gift of shirt studs and sleeve links was 
presented to him. The table was decorated with facsimiles of 
C. and N. W. coaches and engines and even the cake bore his 
initials. 

Walter Kesler, for a number of years assistant general 
manager at New Orleans for the American Overseas Forwarding 
Company prior to dissolution of that concern, has been made 
freight solicitor for the Texas Transport and Terminal Com: 
pany. 

A. F. Barclay, chief engineer of the New Orleans Public 
Belt Railroad Commission, has been named general manager 
to succeed the late Frank H. Joubert, who died last July. 

Vincent J. Ajello, manager of the Interocean Steamship 
Corporation, has been placed in charge of a new office which 
the company has established at Houston, Texas. 

F. V. Cummins, district freight agent for the Panama Pacific 
Line at New York, has been appointed head of a new office 
which the line has opened in Buffalo, N. Y. F. H. Foote, of the 
Cleveland office, has been transferred to Buffalo as assistant to 
Mr. Cummins. 

George B. Vilas, general manager, Chicago and North West 
ern, at Chicago, has been elected vice-president and general 
manager of that road, in full charge of operations. Frank 
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UNITED FRUIT 


(——— 


GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 


Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
BETWEEN 
New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
AND 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 
Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 
America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Pier 3, Nerth River, New York, N. Y. 
1001 Fourth St., itt W. Washington St., 
San Franolsco, Calif. Chicago, tH. 


Long Wharf, 321 St. Chartes St., 
Boston, Mass. New Orteans, La. 





General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS, 
FORWARDERS 


and others interested in Germany 
are welcome to the free use of the 
German Railroad Freight Infor- 
mation Office. 


A thoroughly equipped bureau for the dissemination 
of informative data of every conceivable kind on export 
and import freight shipments between the United 
States, Canada, Germany and Central Europe. 


1. Advice, free of charge, is given te shippers and im- 
porters regarding freight traffic and tariffs ef Ger- 
many and all countries adjoining Germany. 

. Information may be applied for free of charge re- 
garding favorable transportation epportunities frem, 
to, and in transit through Germany. 


. Irregularities in freight traffic with Germany, as far as 
it concerns routes via the German Railroad Company, 
are investigated en application. 


. Fartherance of effective mutual traffic connections by 
observation of freight traffic in order to establish 
actual demands. 


While all information is given free of charge, it is 
pointed out again that this bureau does not handle any 
f orwarding or shipping, and, therefore, inquirers are un- 
der no obligation whatsoever for any services rendered. 

t@” FREE: New Map of Germany “@) 


WRITE TO 


GERMAN RAILROAD COMPANY 


Freight Information Office 


HANS ENGEL, General Representative 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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SHIPS! 


Giant vessels of the American Mail Line, 

the latest word in modern transportation, 

travel with speed and regularity over the 
short, fast route to and from the Orient, 
iving fortnightly service. A President 
om leaves Seattle every alternate Satur 
day; one arrives in Seattle every alternate 
Tuesday, regular as clockwork. 


Always insist that your shipments be made 
via AMERICAN MAIL LINE—thus insuring 
quickest in transit time and lowest insurance cost 


In addition, a fleet of fast cargo liners augments 
this service with frequent sailings to Japan, China 
and the Philippines. 
For information, apply desk No. 6 

21 West Street 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg..........-- 

110 So. Dearborn St 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 





FIRST 40 CLASS 


President Liners offer the lowest fare to California from 
New York, with ample time ashore in gay Havana and 
the colorful cities that edge the Panama Canal. And 
they provide modern, smooth-riding comfort. On this 
restful two-weeks cruise you enjoy an outside state 
room, broad sunny decks, an outdoor swimming pool. 
Sail any Thursday from New York. First Class fares 
are from $140, and low roundtrip fares are also in ef- 
fect. For details about this and other popular President 


Liner cruises, see your own travel agent, or... 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


New York ~ CHIcaGo ~ SAN FRANCISCO 





OU et 
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QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 
Between 


New York, Albany, — Norfolk, Baltimore 


Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tecoma 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 
17 Battery Place, New York 
fay py oe & H Building CHICAGO—327 So. La Selle St. 
LPHIA—The Bourse RGH—Gull B 
—111 E, Plume Street 


BALTIMORE—Keyser Bulldi 
ON—33 Broad Street 


Motors > 
DAYTON, OHI y St. 
EASTON, PA, e Buliding 


SHIP THROUGH 


WILMINGION 


We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Wilmington Delawere 


MOoOoREMACK GULF LINES 


SEMI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 
PHILADELPHIA TO NEW ORLEANS 
WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From BOSTON BALTIMORE, TAMPA to NEW ORLEANS 

From PHILADELPHIA and BALTIMORE to MOBILE 

From NEW ORLEANS to ong AMPA PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, NEW BEDFORD and BOSTON 

From MOBILE to NEW BEDFORD BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA 

From TAMPA to PHILADELPHIA and BOSTON 

Between NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON and CORPUS CHRISTI 


MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 


NEW YORK, 5 Broadway ‘ PHIL ADELPHIA, Bourse Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, Seaboard NEW ORLEA NS Whitney Benk Bidg. 
BOSTO 5 State vette St. 
CnICAGO. 5 

BATON ROUGE 1758 F Government St 
ST. LOUIS, Reilwey | Exchange B ROCHESTER, ‘1408 t Foes e » Side. 
MEMPHIS Eachange Blas. HOUSTO pay weg fn _ 
CORPUS chins, Nixon MOBILE, ra ooh Bank 


Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston ) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va., 


and Houston, Texas 
SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia ....... Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Norfolk to Houston .............. Thursdays 
From Houston to Philadelphia . Mondays and Thursdays 
From Houston to Norfolk ............... Mondays 
Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Walters, who previously held that position, has retired. Chester 
T. Dike, chief engineer, has been promoted to vice President 
and chief engineer of the system, and vice president in charge 
of maintenance of the Omaha Railway, a subsidiary of the 
North Western. 

W. R. Cole, president of the Louisville and Nashville, dieg 
suddenly Nov. 17 while traveling in his private car. 


CENTRAL WESTERN ADVISORY BOARD 


The Central Western Shippers’ Advisory Board will holg 
its thirty-first regular meeting at the Fontanelle Hotel, Omaha, 
December 4. The morning session will be taken up with ap 
address of welcome by Mayor R. N. Towl; remarks by the gep. 
eral chairman, Thomas E. McKay; the report of the executive 
committee, by A. M. Hays, general secretary of the board; com. 
modity committee reports; remarks by the several gtate chair. 
men; and a report of the railroad contact committee, O. EB. Pear. 
son, chairman. In the afternoon there will be reports from 
individual railroads, a report on general transportation cond} 
tions by L. M. Betts, manager, car service division, A. A, R; 
an address on car policy by O. C. Castle, of the Federal Co. 
ordinator’s staff; a talk on business and its aspects by ©, WN, 
Wright; and a general discussion of the need for regulation 
of all transportation. The resolutions committee will also re 
port. 

In the evening there will be a joint banquet of the board 
and the Omaha Traffic Club in the ballroom of the hotel. John 
E. Curtiss will preside. An address on government ownership 
will be made by Henry A. Palmer, editor and manager of The 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New 

ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. 

and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


November 26—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Aitchison: 
Ex Parte 115—Increases in freight rates and charges, 1934. 


November 26—Kansas City, Mo.--Examiner Disque: 
23437, and Subs. 1 to 3, incl.--Southwestern Millers’ League et al. 
vs. A. T. & 8. F. Ry. et al. 
26704—The Larabee Flour Mills Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


November 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15574—Sewage sludge, Milwaukee, 
Wis., to Miami, Fia., filed by J. E. Tilford. 
Fourth Section Application No. 1 Dry tankage from Carroll- 
ville, Wis., filed by R. A. Sperry. 


November 27-—-Washington, D. C.--Examiner Berry: 
26062—-Bellefonte Central R. R. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


December 3—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Archer: 
6515—Eastern Brick Rates. 
26701--W alter Young vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


December 3—Washington, D. C.—Director Sweet: 
Finance No, 9952—In the matter of the C, & E. L 
tion. 


Ry. reorganiza- 


December 3—San Francisco, Calif.—Commissioner Porter: 
26649-—Sevier Commission Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry 


December 3—Roston, Mass.—Examiner Basham: 
23004—American Fruit Growers, Inc., of Ill. et al. vs. A. G. 8S. R. RB. 
et al. 


December ee N. Y¥.—Examiner Snider: 
26660—The Shelt Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


December 3—Omaha, ee Examiner Simmons: 
25139, and Subs. 1 and 2—Frank Zimmerman vs. M. P. R. R. et al 
25137—Frank Zimmerman vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


December 3—San Francisco, Calif.—Commissioner Porter: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15280—Cottonseed, its products and 
related articles—Mountain-Pacific region. Filed by F. W. Gomph, 
agent. 


December 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boa 
Fourth Section App ication No. 14637—Filed by 5 E. Tilford, agent, 


December 4—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Basham: 
or” ¢* epeerioees Fruit Growers, Inc., of Ill. et al. vs. 
et a 
December 5—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Fuller: 
1. & S. 4023—Baskets and hampers in southern territory. 
December 5—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Snider: 
"sei Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. BF 
et a 
December 5—Argument at Washington, D., C.: 
26483—-H. D. Pollard, as receiver of 6. ot. Ga. Ry., vs. 
Jr., C. F. Harris, Ft. Benning R. R. e 
1. & S. 4002 Reciprocal switching at Mobile, Ala. 
December 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Archer: 
26515—Kastern Brick Rates. 
26701— Walter Young vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


A. G. 8. R. B 


H. A. Page, 
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Merehandise Storage 


Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 


:CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES: 


H ? Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description ! : 


Aevesccececccnccccccccecsceccccccccccccceccccccccuencsccucccsccaccescecsucsccecessecs 


We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 
Prompt Service and any Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery’ 


360-364 West Erie Street 


You Need this book! 


@ Have you often wished you knew the real “low-down”—the author- 
itative facts—about getting a better job and bigger pay in transporta- 
tion work? Then you will welcome our free copy of “Opportunities in 
Traffic Management”’. . . a comprehensive, 64-page, illustrated survey 
of this vital subject, and of how to win to $3,000-$5,000-$7,500 and 
even higher-salaried executive jobs by thescientific way of expert, spare- 
time training. It shows you how, definitely, to get from where you are 
to where you want to be—in a field of more and bigger possibilities 
than ever! Hit-or-miss learning by slow “‘experience” while the years 
fly by, is replaced by specific, step-by-step instruction in every phase 
of traffic management that in the quickest time qualifies you for bigger- 
pay work. This is the direct route many have taken from clerkships 
and commonplace routine to managerships that only ability com- 
mands! Does such a future appeal to you? If so, write today for this 
booklet. There is no obligation, and you will find it highly interesting. 


Dept. 1195-TC LaSalle Extension University Chicago, til. 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


cago 


Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


The Traffic World 


Vol. LIV, No, 9; 


O.—Examiner Basham: 
of Ill. et al. vs. A. G. § 


December 6—Cleveland, 
23004 American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
et al 
December 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Snider: 
26683—-Anchor Storage Co. et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
December 6—Jacksonville, Fla Examiner Fuller 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 13744, 13791 and 15453—Citrus fry); 
and pineapples from the south. Filed by J. E. Tilford, agent 
December 6—San Francisco, Calif.—Commissioner Porter 
26665—Ft. S. & W. Ry. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al 
December 6-7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1, & §. 3985 and list supplemental order—Coke from Ala and 
to Central territory. ° 
December 7—Detroit, Mich Examiner 
23004—-American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
et al 


Basham 
of Ill. et ¢ 


December 7—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Simmons: 
26530—Acme Petroleum Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S 


December 7—Washington, D. C. 
Fourth Section Application No. 
Filed by Reading Co 
Fourth Section Application No. 15611—Bituminous coal to Kear; 
and Harrison, N. J.—Filed by Orland E. Schultz, Agent. 
Fourth Section Application No. 15612—-Bituminous coal to stat 
on Reading Co.—Filed by Reading Co. 


Examiner Glover 
15600—Coal to Dowingtown, Pa 


Examiner Basham 
, OF i. ot al. va. A. GC. B. R. 1 


December 8—Cincinnati, O 
23004— American Fruit Growers, Inc 
et al. 


FOR SALE 
Address, Decisions, Traffic 


Loose-leaf I. C. C. decisions in convenient binder for, 
World, 418 South Market St., Chicago 


POSITION WANTED By technically trained § traftle manag 
. C. C, practitioner; fifteen years’ railroad, association and indu 
experience, all territories; capable, industrious and efficient: A-1! : 
erences \ddress, N. K. 441, car Traffic World, 418 South M 
Street, Chicago, Il 


WANTED—Freight solicitors and individuals with shippers’ con. 
tact, who desire to build up an independent income incidental to their 
present activities. Write Frizzell & Co., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for details. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—An astounding and most extraordinary 
national contest will start shortly, featuring prizes from the world 
leading sports store (Abercrombie & Fitch). Your participation as a 
contestant will assist you in solving one of your most Knotty problems 
Write for details. Sherlock Holmes, 1]5 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR and 
Interstate Commerce and State Cemmission Cases 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
Specialists 


815 Mills Bidg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Censolidations and Valuations 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Valuation 
Experts 
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‘o—C. F. A., W. T.L., Inter-Mountain, 
r Carolinas, South and Southwest 


Vig—CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 
ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 
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SHEET STEEL iS 
in Packages 


The accompanving photograph illus- 
| \ | | 






trates the method of handling sheet ; 
steel in packages, to prevent breaking of edges of 

steel envelopes. The skidding is stout enough to 

prevent buckling when hoisting—a frequent cause 

of envelope’s seam splitting. 


With such types of packing, steel bars are 

, ; 10.000 different commodi- 

placed thwartships underneath. Bridles are hooked Meet 
ties—including radios, 

on to shackles affixed to the bars. Hook points are pianos, glassware, electric 
outwards. The placement of the spreaders keeps light globes, scientific 
instruments, and other 


the bridle pennants in position, thus preventing 


delicate cargo—American- 


shding Or CapSsIZINng, Hawaiian’s loss and dam- 


age claims in 1933 were 


SUPERIOR (( VAST-TC )-( OAST SERVICE only 3 7 10 cents a ton! 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN Steamship Co 








Based on the carriage of 
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The Entrance of Economy 


for all Canada and the 
Middle West °« 
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Meat Magan | Go Lae ww ie ees 


MORE FREIGHT is handled on the piers of the Mystic Terminal Company 
than on any other water terminal property in Boston, because of its 
strategic location and unequaled facilities for shippers and distribu- 
tors of import and export cargo. 

A total pier area of one million square feet provides ample room for 
the handling of cargo with the utmost dispatch. The dockage space 
comprises thirteen berths with a total length of 7,106 feet. All the piers 
are served by the Boston and Maine R. R., with switching connections 
with the Boston and Albany and New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroads. 

Sprinklered buildings provide excellent storage space with lowest 
possible insurance rates. The location is the most accessible to the 
business and wholesale districts of any deepwater piers in the port of 
Boston. Two modern grain elevators have a capacity of one and one- 
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half million bushels. There is a modern coal discharge plant with 
seven towers and an up-to-date coal storage bridge. 

An invitation is extended to all vessel operators, shippers, importers 
and exporters to inspect the property and analyze the methods em- 
ployed in iis operation. A request for details incurs no obligations. 
The management is in the hands of executives who have had years of 
experience in warehecusing and forwarding all classes of merchandise. 
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Western Representative: RICHARD D. JONES, Western Traffic Manager or 
1646 Transportation Building, Chicago, Ill. ¢ 4 
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85 WATER STREET MT (CHARLESTOWN District) 


Affiliated with the CHAIN OF TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Harvey C. Miller, President 





